








NUMBER TWO. 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


The rule laid down in our prospectus, never, if it could be avoided, to 
continue a tale from number to number of this work, prevents perhaps | 
sometimes the admission of as much variety as is desirable. In this num- 


” 


ber of the Magazine, the articles, if ‘read by title,” as they sometimes | 
get over a stale bill in Congress, would not occupy a very long time; but 
we flatter our editorial selves that such matter as is presented in the 
Dollar Magazine is not to be “passed,” in a hurry. In order to increase | 


the amount, it will be noticed that we have taken the “leads” from the 


body of the work, or in commen parlance set the types closer together, in 
order to find room for more of them. The quantity of reading matter 
furnished for a dollar, in a form fit for binding, in this work, is unexceed- 
ed by any periodical extant; and the quality too, we believe is of a cor- 
responding character for excellence. By the way, it may be proper to 
remind the reader that the Library Edition of the Brother Jonathan con- | 
tains matter entirely distinct from that published in this Magazine; and | 
readers of the Dollar, in subscribing for the Jonathan, should therefore | 
designate the Quarto Library Edition as the form for which they would | 
subscribe. | 


——EE 


One of the two fashion plates which this number contains, was prepa- 
red for the last, but left over by a mistake, until it was too late to remedy 
the error. A postscript cannot be added to a magazine as easily as to 
Did not | 
our imme nse edition, and the time requisite to press, fold and stitch, re- 
quire the work to go to press in advance of the date, we could often add 
afterthoughts in the way of embellishments, as well as supply accidental 
oversights. 


a newspaper, and omissions cannot be remedied on the instant. 


For the reasons above alluded to, we seldom attempt to keep any record 
of current events, except very marked or extraordinary ones, which are 
final. We cannot well allude to pending matters, or to occurrences 
which are but parts of series, and the complexion of which may be 
changed, between the putting on foolscap and the putting in print. While 
we write this, for instance, the Bankrupt Law and other great measures 
are ‘‘hanging by the eyelids.” Comment upon either subject made at | 
the moment of writing this article, might be superannuated when the 


Dollar Magazine reaches its readers. 


The year of our Lord 1842 has certainly commenced strong in the 
article of murder, two drunken husbands having killed their wives in 
this city during the first month of the year. We hope this is not to 
be the general average, the year through; but if it is, women who 
are cursed with drunken brutes of husbands had better desert them at 
once, and seek the protection of their friends against those who have 
sworn to support, protect and cherish them. 

These bloody affairs shock and alarm the public mind, and it is natu- 
ral that such should be the case. 


But, has it never occurred to the 
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reader that there are many and very common deaths of wives which 
may be as properly classed under the head of murder, as these two, 





ONE DOLLAR A-YEAR. 
coupled though the two be with all the circumstance of bloody violence? 
And are the perpetrators of these murders by slow death visited with 
the reprobation they deserve? Are not the men who torture their part- 
ners to death by slow and lingering modes of torment, protracted and 
perpetual, more guilty in the sight of Him who reads all hearts than the 
rufians who commit the deed in a moment of drunken passion, or under 
Let us look at a few of 
these murderers—and before we go into extreme cases, it may be well 


the longer frenzy and mania of strong drink? 


to arraign some gentlemen who will indignantly plead nof guilty! al- 
most before they are put to their defence. 

There went the rounds of the press a few months since, a story of a 
wife in France, who never was heard to speak a word, for eighteen or 
twenty years before her death, and did not even utter a syllable upon 
her death-bed. She nodded her assent, or silently signified her dissent 
when questions were put to her, and waved her adieus to her friends 
about her bed side, as if, indeed she had lost the power, as well as the 
will tospeak. This long silence was a voluntary imposition upon her- 
self—in retaliation for an insult from her husband. Before a large party 
he interrupted some remark of hers with “Madam! you are a fool!” 
He never interrupted speech of hers again. It is almost a pity that she 
carried the secret of her manner of keeping silence to the grave with 
her. Administered homoepathically, it might be a good family medi- 


cine—for husbands, however, as well as wives. 


We have gone aside to relate the anecdote, as showing how keenly a 
woman can feel a slight or an insult. They may often justly discover 
one, “here perhaps none is intended. And yet there are thousands of 
husbands who, while they liberally feed and clothe their wives, think 
they are doing their whole duty by them, though they treat them no bet- 
ter than as upper servants—nay, indeed, not se well. A good servant 
will “ discharge” her master if he does not treat her with more decency 
than he treats his wife ; while the married woman, and mother is bound 
by ties which can be severed only with her heart strings. She endures 
contumely i» private---she treats public offences as pleasant jokes---she 
guards the secret of her husband’s unkindness relizious!y, she lives a pa- 


tient life under torture, and dies a martyr to unkindness. Ai the world 
console her husband at her death—-and he weeps tears of grief-~sincere, 
no doubt, because they are the evidences of his selfish, and therefore 
sincere sorrow, at the loss of an affectionate, patient, devoted slave. His 
unkindness, if it did not hasten her death, made her life a long living 
death—is he not a mnrderer as much as the man who sends his trem- 
bling victim to a speedier grave, with a bludgeon or a hatchet? 

And, let us tell you, there is a great deal of this administering of 
slow poison, in the domestic intercourse of all civilized nations. It 
does not always kill the body—perhaps it does not always fret the vic- 
tim—but when a wife learns to be insensible under such wrongs, it is 
because her husband has already killed her soul—blunted the acute per! 
ceptions which make woman’s character lovely and interesting---cal- 
loused the delicate traits which make the woman superior to the man. 
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drooping, inanimate, but still contented 


husband-stifled woman, that we do not regard her as morally dead--a 
Musselmen deny souls to their women, 


We never see a pale, patient, 


#ort of idiot---a mere automaton. 
and still treat them with a kindness that belies their theory; while too 
many Christians, who recognise the great truth that God has created 
rthe sexes of one flesh, treat their wives as if male and female had not 
-gmental and spiritual attributes alike. 

The best advice which can be given to careless husbands, and many 
are 30 without malice, is that they set about a revival of the attentions 
@f their bachelor-age forthwith. They will be astonished at the happi- 

mess they may thus confer, at no cost whatever---for it is always easier to 
t be cheerful, kind, attentive and respectful, than to support the opposite 
(line of conduct. And as to the happiness of such a course, that is by 
mo means entirely upon the wife's side. Whatever it may be in the the- 
ary of grammar, in the practice of life, to make happy is a reflective 
eerb. A man cannot make his wife’s eyes beam with pleaswe, when 
his own will not catch and repeat the emotion---unless indeed he hangs 
himself or dies suddenly in some other way for his wife’s relief--as 
rmany a husband ought, if he can devise no other method of ceasing to 
orment her. 

We go for unconditional copartnerships between husband and wife— 
and the ladies‘ire with ustoaman. None of your limited arrangements. 
None of your telling the women, tacitly or directly, “‘ you have no busi- 
eness to know what concerns you, as well as myself.’’ None of your 
hiding impending earthquakes until they shock the wife at once with 
sarprise and misfortune—none of your concealing good fortune from her 
evho should be the first sharer in it, until she happens to hear of it 
abroad. Nothing can be more mortifying to a wife than to be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that something she hears, abroad, of her hus- 


%and’s affairs, is news to her. It betrays the fact, at once, that she is 


owt in his confidence; and if any thing can be imagined much more mor- 
#ifying than this, our lazy imagination cannot bring it to us. 
It was our purpose at first to speak of other methods of wife murder. 


He 


is a murderer who exposes his tender and sensitive partner to mortifica- 


He murders his wife who reduces her to privation by extravagance. 
ion by misconduct. No man can play fool or knave, and keep all the 
sonsequences to himself. If man could force the “be all and the end 
aif” to rest with himself, the strongest bonds of restraint upon vice and 
It is hard that 
the innocent must thus suffer with the guilty—but so it 7s, and we shall 


folly which now keep society in order, would be lost. 
sot insult the reader by repeating Pope’s epigramatic line. This strain 
is somewhat too serious—too much in the style of a homily to be farther 
prolonged; and the multifarious branches of the subject which present 
themselves must be passed over with the general remark, that whoever 
disgraces himself, by vice, crime, or folly, is morally as guilty of the 
maurder of those dependent on, or bound up in him, as is the bolder vil 
Sain who seizes a w urderous*instrument with felonious intent. 
cacicadipatyaciies 

Foreicn Misstons.--The Board of Foreign Missions has been in 
session this week, and from its proceedings we gather the following 
#tatistics:--The Board originated in 1810. 
snissions, 86 stations, 143 missionaries, 45 laymen, and 392 female 


They have at present 26 


The number of ordained Missionaries sent forth is 228-~-of 
The 
These added to the number of native assistants amount 


hel pers. 
iaymen sent forth 137--female helpers 416. total sent from this 
country is 771. 
a near 1000. The number of persons who have received portions of 
the Bible is 80,000—and 59 churches on the Congregational or Presby- 
terian models have been gathered with 20,000 members. During the 
last financial year $320,000 were received in donations, exclusive of le- 
gacies. 
cant of the churches which aid the board. 


The whole sum would average but 50 cents to each communi- 
The whole amount is given 
iby one-half the members of the churches. In Massachusetts the dona- 
von average $1.10 to each communicant. 

ieee cca 

MercantTice Lisrary.-—The following is an official return of the 
officers of the Mercantile Library Association, just elected: 

John T. Rollins, President; H. R. Prall, Vice President; C. C. Gor- 
ton, Corresponding Secretary; Isaac H. Bailey Recording Secretary ; 
Samuel K. Satterlee, Treasurer. 

Dirnectors-—-Charles M. Wheatley, T. W. Hinchman, Waldron B. 
Pest, Jr.. Reuben Burkhalter, Daniel C. Hyde, W.H. Grinnell, and 
Thomas Freeborn, Jr. 
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Friend W: 
to follow up your rule, this article demands that when read, the almost 


| celestial beauty of Tuesday (18th Jan., 1842,) should be remember- 


:-+--Touching an old topic of things seasonable, and 


ed as : 
A SUNNY DAY OF WINTER. 
It cannot be, it cannot be--- 
That winter’s reign has passed away, 
But o’er the season’s grave he bends, 
The cltplet of his grief to lay--- 
For voices that forgot their tone 
When Autumn faded to decay. 


The spirits of the winter wind 

Are voiceless, in their old repose, 
The storm, the whirlwind, and the blast, 

At the last eve’s eventful close ° 
Went sadly to their kindred north, 

To dwell amid eternal snows. 





And here upon the hills we love 
Nnd on the vales, and on the plains, 
There lies a warm, a cheerful glow, 
Telling how earth her youth retains ; 
Sending the blood so cheerfully— 


To bound and leap in all our veins. 


And I could almost wish to be 
The old man sitting at the door, 
With the still calm delight of age, 
Watching upon the porch and floor 
The warm bright rays that all day long 


The summer’s whole dominion wore. 


No matter! Time may pass away, 
And 1, and I may live to be— 
The white haired, bowed, and bended one 
Of Holmes’ and Bryant’s minstrelsy, 
The old man ripened for the grave, 


The last, last leaf upon the tree! 


And either would have wished to die 
On such a splendid day as this; 

When eyes grow wet, and hearts grow full, 
With feelings of a saddened bliss— 

When earth upturns her trembling lip, 
And heaven bends downward for a kiss. 


Oh! if there is a time amid 
The din and bustle of the world, 
When man may pause upon his way 
With heart unwrung and lip uncuriled, 
It must be now, when gentle Peace 


Sits with her rainbow pinion furled. 


The air is filled with pleasant sounds 
That tell of Autumn or of Spring, 
They both are sadly sweet to me, 
And a full cup of thanks I bring 
To him who sets this glorious day, 
Amid the train of Winter’s King. 
| Heyry Monrorp, 
Middletown, N. J., January, 1842. 





a 


Dying Basoon.—I remember a touching 


| 
| Dump Exoquence or a 
incident which happened at the Cape of Good Hope when I was 


| there. A party had gone out to shoot baboons. The gentleman 
who related the anecdote wounded one rather severely. Great was 

| his surprise on seeing the anima! thus wounded leave the rest of the 
troop, approach him, and lie down at his feet. Looking him full im 
the face, the fainting, dying creature pointed at his bleeding side as 

| much as to say, * ‘This is your cruel work, and how have I deserved 
it?” No language could surpass this in truth of appeal, or the mor- 
al lesson which it taught.—Rev. Dr. Jones’s Lecture on Oratory. 
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THE NIGHT KEY: 
MATRIMONIAL RESERVATIONS. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


“Oh Matrimony! thou art like 
To Jeremiah’s figs : 
The good are very good—the bad 
Not fit to give the pigs.” 


OR 





Wasntncton IrvING. 





CHAPTER 


THE 


I. 
SHOP. 

Upon a long, wide, showy counter, lay heaped up a pile of dry goods 
which the little dapper shopmen---or storekeepers, as we call them in 
this part of the world, where all the shops are s/ores and all the stones 
are rocks---were just able to see over. Cassimeres and cottons, cali- 
coes and shawls, umbrellas, diapers and satins, velvets, flannels, broad- 
cloths, duffel blankets and Kidderminster carpetings were all jumbled up 
together, and so intermixed that you never knew which you had got 
hold of till you lost your patience, and the shopkeeper had pulled him- 
self out of breath. Upon a cord that ran the whole length of the coun- 
ter were hung a great variety of shawls and lace handkerchiefs, which, if 
they did not dazzle the eyes, and overpower the judgment, had a marvel- 
lous effeet upon the understandings of most people---as anybody might 
see, who watched their purchases for a few minutes. The windows 
were darkened with showy chintzes---and all the sunshine vouchsafed to 
the inquisitive and cautious, came through a sky light of dirty glass. 

The shop---or must we call it a store ?—-was crowded with women of 
all ages and both sexes---most of them buying, or laying in, as they called 
it, what none of them wanted ; and paying a higher price for dirty, dam- 
aged and shopworn goods, dripping and stained--with bilgewater, made 
in the shop---to show that they had been all sold at auction--or given 
away-—for the benefit of Underwriters, after a tremendous blow along the 
whole coast, which had been followed, as everybody knew, by the ship- 
wreck of two or three West Indiamen, a collier, and a sloop or two over- 
loaded with lumber---ay, twenty-five per cent. more, than they would have 
been obliged to pay for new goods of a much better quality. 

“ Ah! is that you, Miss Carter!---wal, I declare! 
how’s your baby?” 

“Why, if that aint old Miss Peabody! Porely, marm, I thank ye; an 
how’s uncle Peter ?---and the twins ?---an the white faced hiefer---and all 
the rest o’ the folks? What did ye get for eggs? an how’s the gwyin? 
---pesky bad our way---don’t you want some 0’ this ere factory cloth? Only 
six cents a yard, the man says, an’ all the better for not bein’ whitened.” 

‘So I heerd him say, when he was amplifyin’ over it, jest now with 
both hands---why, eggs is eggs now, I can tell ye, Miss Carter, an’ as for 
tow cloth an dried apples 

“Yes, marm,” cried the master of the shop--with a wink and a laugh, 
meant fora group of younger and better dressed females, who had been 
whispering together a moment before, and were now staring at the strange 
old woman, as if they took her for a witch--‘‘ Yes, marm, that’s a fact! 
jest sold Miss Waddlepop, the parson’s wife, six and thirty yards on’t, for 
night-gowns-—-her oldest darter’s jest a goin’ to be married, and she means 
to have ’em ruffled all round, top an’ bottom, with factory cloth, at nine- 
pence a yard--worth twenty-five cents---told me so herself.””. The man was 
reckoned a wit among the trade, and was quite famous for hoaxing the 
country people. . 

“ Worth twenty-five cents !---I should like to see a piece o’ factory 
cloth, now-a-days, worth twenty-five cents a yard. But how are you able 
to sell it so cheap?” 

‘Bought for half price, and sell it for the same”~stretching over the 
counter and flourishing a yard-stick with all the serious determination of 
Prospero in the Tempest---‘‘ you remember the storm we had on the 
twenty-fifth---one hundred and sixty-three sail drivep ashore---thirteen of 
‘em packet ships, with a full cargo of dry goods---and the other five and 
forty with India satins and with factory stripe.” 

“ Why, how you talk !” 

“True as you're standin’ there--you'll find the pagticulars in all the 
newspapers.” 

“ Ah—but we don’t see the newspapers, now that Squire Little, the old 
post master, is turned out--an’ a plaguy shame it is too.” 

‘« Well, marm--jest have the goodness to satisfy yourself. , Heft o’ them 
are cowons---smell ’um !---you may wring the salt water out of ‘um now.” 

“Wal, so we can, I declare !--did you ever!’’ wringing a few drops on 
the floor, and then smelling at her hands‘ faugh!—-that must be sea 
water!” and she turned away her head with an expression of absolute 
loathing, while the shopkeeper continued : 

‘‘ Bilge-water, marm-—nothing but bilge-water, ‘pon honor, ladies! 
Every thing sold for whom it might consarn—else how could we buy so 
cheap ? or sell everything for half price? Ah! I see-—-you’ve got your 
eye on that air piece o’ factory cloth—greatest bargain we've got in the 
whole store—all the better for not bein’ bleached---takes away more’n half 
the strength when ’ts whitened—look at it, ladies! examine it for yourself, 
Miss Peabody—-none o’ your old fashioned Gurrah stuff, nor Chittalilly 
baftas, warped with hoop-holes an’ filled into oven wood, sech as we used 
to gitfeam the East Inges—many’s the yard I've sold to you, marm--or 


How’'ve ye ben-- 
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swapped for country produce, at a quarter-dollar a yard, when I used te 
keep store with Joe Cross at the head o’ Long warf.” 

““Wal--if ever!” cried the old woman, setting her spectacles at the 
shopkeeper, and pushing back her little bit of a bonnet, and leaning over 
and staring at him with both hands resting upon the counter“ wal, I de- 
clare! You don't say so!---what may I call your name?” 

*“* My name’s Hoyt, marm--Jedediah Hoyt, marm, when I’m to home.* 
| _ “Jeremiah Hoyt !—-why, how you talk !-—-you aint a grandchild of oid 
| Joe Hoyt o’ North Yarmuth landin—be yer? Him that used to live dows 
+ by the saw mill, and had three o’ his fingers clawed off by a bear, hey? 

My name’s Peabody--Ruth Peabody. How’s your grandsir? Pretty slim 
ainthe? I used togo tothe singin’ school with him, five and forty vears 
azo next April—an’ there’s Elijah? And Aunt Hannah—an’ what's be- 
come o’ the old mare that ran off with her and lawyer Bray, when they 
was gone all night, and nobody knew what had become of ’em, till ber 
bonnet was picked up in the haymow—massy me! an’ so you're a grar- 
son of old Joe Hoyt!” , : 

“* No, marm—that’s my father---he’s cleverly, I’m obleege to yer; an’ as 
for Aunt Hannah, she’s nicely, an’ so’S the mare.” i { 

“« Your father !—get out !—why, you don’t look no more like him, thar 
a’’—leaning oves the counter, as if in search of some object for a compar- 
ison, and peering into the poor fellow’s face with the most amusing ear- 
nestness---"than a—then a—than a toad want’s a tail,every bit an’ grain,as 
the nigger said. Why, he was about the handsomest man ever you ded 
see, Miss Carter! more’n six foot high, strong as a giant, an’ straight as 
an arrow, till he broke his back. And you !’”’—turning to the shopkeeper, 
who had begun to perspire rather freely, notwithstanding the temperatare 
out of doors—* No, no, taint possible—you’re a jokin.—” 


“Fact, marm, as sure as you're alive !—ha, ha—haw!” continued the 
wag. straightenif himself up, adjusting his shirt-collar, and trying to 
get rid of the affair with a laugh, though he began to shake in his shoes 
and to wish himself out of the scrape—and the old woman, we shouldn’t 
like to say where—notwithstanding his reputation for quizzing the coun- 
try people, and the look he had of enjoying the joke prodigiousty himself. 

“You be! Well then—all I can say, is—that if you ever looked like 
your father, you must a left home very young an got behind a counter airly 
enough to stunt yer growth and spile yer shape—pity you hadn’t stuck to 
the farm—how old are ye now ?”’ 

“ Old enowgh to be a great grandfather, marm—at your sarvice.” 

“ Well—TI should think so!” continued his tormentor, in such perfecs 
good faith, as to set every body a laughing,—*“ an I dare say you was berm 
arter your father broke his back—wal, wal, you may measure me off that 
are money’s worth e’ your everlastin’ factory stuff—sech as ‘tis’ —throwing 
down a quarter of a dollar. “I haint much occasion for it, jess now, te 
be sure—but I used to know the critter’s father—Pomp and Scip is very 
much alike—specially Pomp, as the nigger said—and many’s the tramp we 
have had through the snow together, where “twas over your head, 
mister—” . 

The old woman was a trapper—that’s a fact: 

“ And many’s the time I’ve waded through it—drifts and all—when ‘twas 
up to my arm pits”—here the creature’s voice changed to a sort of husky 
scream—and a lady that stood near started, and looked up for a moment, 
as if she thought she knew the voice. 

“T wish you had stuck there till this time!’ muttered the shopkeeper 
with a piteous look, just loud enough to be heard by the smallest of three 
dwarf understrappers—who had begun to show plainly that they wouldn’s 
be able to hold in much longer. ; 

This was enough. The bey snorted right out—and the face of the shop- 
keeper began to brighten up, with a smile of triumph. “ Heft it, marm— 
heft it for yourself—hold it up to the light, marm, and count the threrds””— 

“ Light !—I don’t see any light here.” 

“ There’s a winder, marm—an there's the door !” 

Another laugh! and on the right side of the counter, too. You'd have 
thought the three boys would split themselves, when their master looked 
the old woman r'ght in the eye, and said to her with a low bow—there’s the 
door! It was really too good. It came to be a standing joke afterwards, 
when a customer grew troublesome, for the juniors to say to her, with 
low bow—better take it tothe light, marm. There’s the window, marm— 
an there’s the door! And, then, they would all set to and laugh again— 
| bless your hear’. how they would laugh! 

«“ Where!’ said the old woman—* where’s the winder you spoke of? F 
don’t see any—an as for the door, how on airth is a buddy to see what she's 
a buyin’ of there, with all them are red an yellar hankerchiefs a flappin” 
about, an people comin’ in an goin’ out every minnut? Oh—you may 
laugh—but I don’t call this factory cloth any great shakes, at a bargain, 
though you do keep what you call a Cheap-Store, Mr. a—a— what did 
you tell me your name was?”’ 

“ Hoyt, marm.” 

“ Ah, but your christen name ?”” 

“ Jedediah, marm—at your service.” 

“To be sure—an’ so it is—Jeremiah—what a memory I have !—wal, 

wal—who'd a thought a sech a thing? Will them air calicoes wash? I 
| don’t believe in any thing but chocolates an buffs—the greens all ture 
| blue.” 

“Yes, marm, warranted fast colors—double twilled, an’ two knocks iz 
the weaven. If you don’t find em good, bring ’em back an’ we'll make 
| ‘em good for nothin’.”’ 


} 


“ Got any caliminks ?—any color, blue or yellar—striped or plain—I 
don’t care which. 
“No, marm—any thing else 2” 


} 


| 
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*“* Any shalloons? or, grograms—or what d’ye call ’em there? 

“No marm—calaminks an’ shalloons, an’ grograms, an’ what d’ye call 
’em’s there, is all gone out o’ fashion now.” 

** All out o’ fashion !—How you talk !—what do the women folks do for 
petticoats in cold weather—when dimities an’ huckabucks aint jest the 
thing—I say !—you boy !—hand me down a piece o’ durant, will ye?” 

* Durant !—what’s that?’ demanded the shopkeeper. 

“ Durant !—what's that !—make me believe that you don’t know what 
durant is, when you’re old enough to be a great grandfather. Why, its a 
double wedth stuff—glazed on the outside—rather slazy—scant three quar- 
ters wide—stiff enough to stand alone—and takes four yards an’ a half for 
a grown woman’’— 

“What! for a dress ?—” 

“For a dress !—no,—for a petticoat. Haint you measured off that cloth 
yit 7” 

” «No marm—you've stopped me every time I've tried.” 

“Wal, wal !—you throw-in the thread to make it with, hey?” 

“ No marm—no, Miss Peabody—gan’t afford it. We clear jest nothing 
at all on sech goods—and not quite so much on some.” 

“Clear nothin at all, by um! That’s always the talk. Then what the 
plague do you keep um for?” 

To draw custom—to bait the trap, as we call it. We give six cents by 
the cargo, an’ we retail um out in this way” —beginning to measure—“ for 
six an’ a quarter.” 

“ Six an’a quarter !—stop !—you said six cents a yard, mister—didn’t 
he, marm! Ill leave it to you’’—turning short upon a fashionably dressed 
woman at the counter, and catching her by the arm—“ didn’t he say six 
cents a yard—jess so ?”’ 

“ Beg pardon, Miss Peabody”—replied the shgpkeeper, with another 
low bow and another wink at the lady she had appealed to—* the prices 
you'll see stated im the newspapers—” 

“ But I’ve never read the newspapers, I tell ye!” 

TGan't help that, marm--if you look, you'll see its fourpence-hap- 
penny a yard—not siz cents. I’m sure you hadn’t ought to find fault with 
that price—only fourpence-happenny—dog cheap, Miss Peabody—cheap 
as dirt—how much did you say !—quarter dollar’s worth ?--nothin’ else to- 
day, marm?—got some o’ the puttiest yellar flannel ever you see, and lots 
o’ baby-stuff.”” 

. * Stop, I tell ye!—fourpence-happenny a yard! No sech a thing; you 
told that air woman there, with the red nose—-didn’t he, marm?—six 
cents a yard—you know you did! and you didn’t say one word about four- 
pence-happenny a yard—an’ you know you didn’t! An’ I wunt take the 
cloth,-nor touch, and you may stop where you be, an’ jest hand me out my 
quarter dollar. Money's plaguy skerse now, | tell ye—an’ its gittin’ sker- 
ser every day, an’ you'll find it so—with eggs at ninepence a se an’ no 
sale for buttermilk at any price-——an’ there aint none of it, when you do git 
it—arter all though, there wouldn’t be much vesk at that price—and if 
you'll take your pay in dried apples, you may call it fourpence-happenny.”’ 

“ Can't do it, marm—sell for cash altogether—they don’t take dried ap- 
ples at the banks: but seein’ its you, Miss Peabody—lI’ll tell you what I 
will do; I'll split the difference—for cash. What do ye say !—take it or 
leave it?” 

“ No, no—six cents a yard—that’s the most, I'll give; an’ you must 
make up your mind quick, for it’s time to be a-goin’.” 

“ Wal, then—ruther than lose a good customer, you shall have what 
you want, Miss Peabody, for six cents a yard—but, mind !—you mustn’t 
mention the price. We can’t sell no more for that.” 

“ Ah ha!” said the old woman—ah ha! I thought I should bring him 
to——wal then, you may measure away.” ‘ 

The shopkeeper began again, with a magnificent flourish of the yard- 
stick—intended to call the attention of his other customers to the ridicu- 
lous situation he flattered himself he had placed her in, when she con- 
tinued : 

“Yes, yes—I thought I should make him haul in his horns. Jest to 
think of his being a son of old Joe Hoyt, of North Yarmuth landin’— 
the hansumnest man to be found in all these parts !—full six foot high— 
an’ the broadest build across the shoulders, I do believe—stop—stop !— 
don’t tear that off yet !”’ 

The shopkeeper let fall his yardstick with another flourish, and ap- 
pealed to the company, with such a look ! 

“Then you can’t throw in the thread, you say?” 

“No, marm.”’ 3 . 

“* Not so much as a Jeefle bit of a two cent cotton ball—or half a paper 
of pins—or may be a row or two o’ pins—or a couple o’ cents worth o’ 
needles—chapel sharps? you keep snuff, don’t ye? jest fill that are wafer 
box—it don’t hold much, and I wont say a woud more about the pins, or 
the thread.” 

“ Can’t afford it, ‘pon honor, marm.” 

“ Why! your old master ’t you spoke of—that air leetle, gnurly fellow 
of a Joe Cross, not much bigger’n you; him that you used to keep with, 
at the head o’ the warff—why, he used to, most always. Never bought 
a calico goun’ there, sence I was born, that he didn’t throw in a snarl o 
silk, an’ sometimes a remnant of Ingy cotton—or maybe, half a dozen 
yards o’ quality binding, or old list for garters—as cood as new.” 

“ Wal, marm! and then, we used to retail British calieoes for two an’ 
sixpence a yard, not to be compared with these, we’re now sellin’ for 
for ninepence, made at Lowell. Then we got half a dollar or so, on a 


goun pattern of six yards at the most—now if we get a ninepence clear 
on a dress of ten or a dozen yards, it’s all we ask. Times is altered senee 
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them days, I can tell ye, marm—hadn’t you better take off yeur bonnet? 
Seems to trouble you—or lay down your muff!” 

“ Wal, wal !—my eyesight’s none o’ the best, and the frill o’ this cap— 
plague on the thing !—it keeps a flappin’ about so, I can’t see what I’m 
about. There, there—measure away—don’t mind me.” 

“‘ What a strange old woman!”’ whispered a byestander to the lady 
who had been appealed to a few minutes before. And what a strange 
voice—I declare she almost frightens me. I wonder if it’s old marm 
Peabody, cf Brattleborough, we’ve heard so much of at our fathers—l'd 
give the world to see her face.” 

“ And so would I[—hush!—do you hear that? Her voice haunts me— 
two or three times it has made me jump. I’ve been trying this half hour 
call to to mind where I’ve heard it before—and to get a peep at her face ; 
but what with her spectacles, her snuffy pocket handkerchief, the flounces 
on her cap, and her queer little bonnet, I’ve not been able to make out.” 

“Norl. She’s no fool, though, at any rate.” 

“No, indeed !—that she isn’t! she’s more than a match for half dozen 
of the clever Mr. Hoyt. I’m glad she’s got hold of him—to tell you the 
truth—and if you are in no hurry, Jane, we'll stop and see who gets the 
victory; for between ourselves, now, I have my suspicions.” 

“Have you!—well, so have I—and what’s more—I’ve had them all 
along: It’s my belief that she has been put up to it by some of the other 
shopkeepers.” 

“ Very likely—and perhaps by a next-noor neighbor. They are not on 
very good terms. These cheap stores make a good many enemies, and 


you know the old saying—two of a trade can never agree.” 





“ There she goes again !—hush—Elizabeth! She means to have the 
last word, you see.” 

The shopkeeper had been called off a few minutes, and now, having re- 
turned, he began to measure the cloth once more. But just as he had 
finished, and was preparing to snip the selvage with a superb flourish of 
his little pocket scissors, the old woman looked up at him over her speo- 
tacles, and shouted “thumbs! thumbs! I’ve been a watchin’ yer all the 
time, sir—you needn't think to cheat me !” 

“Cheat you, Miss Peabody!—what on airth do you mean !” 

“Didn’t I see ye !—measure that air cloth over again, if you dare! jest 
lay the yardstick on it agin—measure it off on the counter; and you'll 
see what Imean. Where’s your thumbs, you little good for nothin’ mean 
sneakin’ critter, you!”’—catching at his arm with both hands, shaking her 
head as if she would shake it off, and calling upon every body, far and 
near, to observe that he didn’t give thumbs, in measurin’. 

“We give yous full yard, marm—thirty-six inches, good—all we get 
ourselyes—an’ what more would you have ?’’ answered the poor half-be- 
wildered wretch the counter; behind almost worn out by her wayward- 
ness—almost, not quite—for your true shopkeeper never loses his tem 
per, you know, nor his patience, nor his humility—nor anything indeed 
but his time, and his health, and his good humor, and his self-respect, 
and the sympathy of all who respect themselves. 

“ Can’t help that, Mr. — what d’ye call ’em. A bargain’s a bargain; 
what are you starin’ at, hey !”’—to a man who had stopped in the door, 
and stood lovking at her in amazement—‘{ Do I owe you any thing ?” 

The man started off about the quickest. 

“ But thumbs are out o’ fashion, Miss Peabody.” 

‘* Out o’ fashion! thumbs out o’ fashion !—toés more like! Putty times! 
putty talk! then why didn’t you say so, in your advartizé—ment? Do 
you think I'd come away down from Brattleboro, Varmount, for to lay 
out my money in a cheap store, if I'd a known you didn’t give thumbs! 
It’s my opinion you're the boy that riz the axe at his grandmother—an’ 
yet, on lookin’ at you again, | hardly think you'd ever had spunk enough 
for that. Why, man alive! LI only bought the cloth for your daddy's 
sake—the hansumest man !—an’ now, the upshot o’ the whole is, that 
I’ve got to go somewhere else—over-to Boyd’s, or Storer’s, or Tuttle's, 
or Dixe’s—and lay the whole tote o’ my money out with them, hey? is 
that what you want?” 

‘Go furder—an’ fare worse, marm. That’s the way. Smith !—hand 
us down that air bundle o’ shawls; the new style, Smith—them that’s 
invoiced nazarine blue an’ cokelico—there, Miss Porter! there’s some- 
thing worth leokin’ at! mannerfactered expressly for our house—furnish- 
ed the pattern ourselves, marm—only five in the country—one’s gone to 
Feladelphy for the President’s wife, an’ here’s the other four—don’t 
show ’em to everybody—keep ’em ginerally in the back shop—don’t 
know how they got here—Smith !—do you know ?” 

Smith shook his head—protesting that he never missed ’em till now— 
always kept ’em out o’ sight,” Kc. &c. &e. 

“Fine Irith linen, did you say, Miss Fox? 
marm ?” 

The lady wasn’t particular. She had a sister on the point of marriage, 
and a brother just going to Europe. She didn’t say so, to be sure—she 
only said the price was no object—but she must have the finest—the very 
best to be found in the place—but the shopkeeper knew it and he chuckled 
for joy. 

* There, marm—jest look o’ that!’ said he, handing downa piece of 
German platilla, such as the tailors used for sleeve-linings. “Out of the 
way with you!” toa boy who came hurrying up with two or three pieces of 
fine Irish shirting in his arms—*“ blockhead!” in a whisper“ How many 
times must I tell you always to show the poorest first !”” 

“ But Miss Fox wanted the best.”’ 

“Away with you! IT never shall make nothin’ o’ you yet—as Johnay 
Lepeen said—I see that plainly.” 
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“Ts this your best?”’ inquired the lady, beginning to move toward the 
door, with a look of displeasure. 

“Notatall, marm! Bynomannero’ means, marm!” tumbling down 
piece after piece ; now unrolling a part and twitching the others out of their 
folds, where they were cut—flinging half a dozen yards at a time over the 
wheelbarrow-loads of merchandise that lay upon the counter in heapa— 
many of the beautiful chintzes and showy long shawls, and fine cambric 
muslins, and lappets and sarsnets dragging and sweeping over the floor, 
at every jerk; now smiling so graciously; and now catching up a whole 
piece of linen that had never been opened, and wetting the edge of an 
outside fold, and slipping his forefinger under it with emphasis, like a 
man catching fleas—and proud of the occupation—talking all the time 
faster than ever mortal talked before, and faster and faster every minute. 
“Here’s all sorts, marm—4-4—7-8—9-8—10-4 !— warranted grass- 
bleach€d, marm, or no sale! Not an atom o’ cotton nyther—sheeting or 
shirting marm?” 

Here was a home question! but the lady didn’t flinch. 
hesitation, she signified—or rather she suffered the shopman to suppose, 


After a slight 


that she wanted a piece for shirting; and then she selected a piece— | 


cheapened it—ascertained the width to an inch, and ordered three-eighths 
of a yard for wristbands and shirt-collars. 4 

“« Ah, Miss Carter!—are you there yit! I thought you was gone long 
ago! I forgot to ask arter the twins—and old Sir—an’ granny Pewee”— 


Here Miss Carter, who on some accounts appeared to be a capital match | 


for Mrs. Peabody, being ‘er tall and very awkward. away her 
face, and heaved her shoulders up and down for two or three minutes, 


very much as if she found it very hard to contain herself—“ How’s your | 


grandmarm, and the baby an’ all the rest-of the folks? Have n’t they 
found a father for it yet, hey?” taking off her spectacles, and returning 
them very slowly, and as it were, by instelments, to their case—and, 
wrapping the quarter of a dollar, which had been restored to her, and 
which she had been eyeing for several minutes, and turning over and over 
in her hand, with a very suspicious look, and a mouth all awry—in a bit 
of brown paper, ayd stowing it away in a large, ancient, and very greasy 
leather pocket-book, which she carried in a pair of old saddlebags. 

‘©All so as to be a-stirrin’—thank yer, Miss Peabody,” said the other 
old woman, as soon as she could speak—* Dad, he’s ruther slim to be 
sure, jess now: but we expect he'll be better to rights. Spring always 
agrees with him better ’n cold weather—he seems to like the smell o’ the 
fresh airth some how.” 

“« And the baby?” 

‘Wal, the baby’s the stubleedest little thing ever you did see, of his 
age, and as for the twins—oh my!—if you could ony see "em! We cal] 
one of ’em old Rugged-an-Tough and the ‘tother Pickinninney. But then 
there’s marm—she’s prettily fixed I tell ye—cenamost ready to fly otf the 
handle, when she thinks o’ dad’s goin’ a sojerin’ at his age.” 

“Do tell !—an’ what’s become o’ Charlotty and Low-i-za, an’ Liddy 
Smith; she’t went a loggin’ last winter on her own hook—an’ beat ald Ci 
Fletcher’s son Job at wrastlin’—arms lengthor close hug? I never heard 
which.” 

“ Nor I nyther!” 

“‘ Close hug, I rather gueas—beater mest gal at close hug ever you 
come across—you needn't laugh, Mister—she’d pitch a barrel o’ cider 
right through that winder, an’ you on top on’t! Well, what’s become o’ 
her?” 

‘““Why—she’s confined to the house now; got a’ most an*ewful cold—” 

“Ah! how did she ketch it?” 

‘She went to meetin’ last Sabberday with nothin’ on but a pair o’ thin 
shoes.” 

‘‘ Marsy on us!—no wonder she ketched cold!” 

‘‘ This was too much--* much too much’---for the little boys behind the 
counter-—especially as their master looked as if just ready to explode— 
and two or three of them got ready for a blow up anda roll upon the floor. 
The elderly woman took no notice of the remark. Two or three of a cer- 
tain age, however, who happened to be there, hardly knew which way to 
look, while the more youthful began fingering their gloves, tumbling over 
the goods upon the counter, and overhauling their purchases for the day, 
as if they had never seen them before—most of them appearing very se- 
rious, very--and interchanging looks with one another, as if it were the 
hardest thing in the world to keep their countenances, though not one of 
the whole would ever acknowledged that anything had happened while 
she was there to justify a laugh. Strangely enough, though—after a short 
silence, a low, distant, half-smothered giggle was heard—a faint, wander- 
ing titter—which nobody could ever account for, and which ran up one 
side of the shop, and down the other, like a twittering among the barn 
swallows, when they gather by thousands about the eaves in summer time. 
or what is called a running voluntary on the piano—drop, drop, drop— 
cush, gush, gush—for a few moments—then waxing louder and louder, 
and then exploding in a thunderbolt of generous, hearty, cheerful and long 
continued laughter—the cause of which no mortal was ever able to ex- 
plain. : ; 

But regardless of the interruption, and thinking only of her factory cioth, 
which the dear old woman appeared resolved to carry away with her, and 
on her own terms too—there she stood! wiping her spectacles, and shak- 
ing her muff and her brown bandanna, till she set everybody about her a- 
sneezing. “ Well now, Miss Carter”—fixing her eye on the giddiest and 
prettiest girl in the shop—* Wal now—what do you think? Aint the gals 
you see now a good deal peerter than we used to be ?” 

“ Sartin! Oh, that puts mein mind o’ something, Liddy. Muria, she 
said to me, says she, asl was aridin’ by, if you see anyo’ the Wins- 


; 


lows, or the Reads, says she, tell them Nancy Elizabeth wants they 
should write her a letter, jess so!——O, I got ninepence for my eggs—what 
did you get for yourn?” 

“Onlyminepence! I got thirteen cents.” 

**You didn’t! did ye? Well, it’s no use talkin’. 
milk, the whole tote o’ mine’s gone at ninepence.” 

Here the two fashionably-dressed women, who had been standing at the 
counter, a good half hour, evidently for the purpese of hearing the old wo- 
men’s controversy through, began to whisper together very earnestly, #hd 
to manifest some little uneasiness,—and to lift up the goods upon the 
counter, as if in search of something they had lost. 

“ Ah, what’s the matter, Elizabeth? What are you lookingtor—have 
you lost any thing?” 

‘“ Don’task me, Jane. I declare I am positively ashamed of myself.— 
Here have I been listening to that noisy old woman, till I’ve lost a ; 
why it was here not five minutes ago! I hadit in my hand!” still 
tumbling over the goods, and looking rather flushed. “« Tt wa8 nothing 
but my purse, Jane, and there was precious little in it, I promise you; but 
still—why it’s the strangest thing im the worl how it could get out of the 


bag !—did_you observe the hideogglooking ‘ man with the ragged over- 
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coat on, who came up to the counter a few tpinutes ago, and kept crowd- 
ing and crowding till every body gave way tohhim, except that confounded 
old woman ?—well, it’s my belief that he’s got my purse; he saw itin the 
mouth of the bag, [ dare say—where I saw it myself after I laid it dayyn. 
I declare, I deserve to lose it for taking it off my arm. I never did such @ 
thing before in my life! Yes, that man’s got it—I’m sure of it !—I re- 
member the look he gave me as I laid my muff upon the chair. I meantit¢ 
as a hint for the old woman, and she understood me I am sure; for no gen- 
tlewoman would ever be guilty of bringing a muff to the counter, now it is 
known to be such an object of suspicion to the shopkeepers.” 

** Do you remember what you had in it?” 

“Yes, perfectly—not much. Only a few dollars, in paper—a gold pen— 
cil—a mght-key, and perhaps a dollar or two in change. Say nothing 


_ about it, [ beseech you, Jane—I’m really vexed with myself, and by no 


means satisfied with the management I saw of that old man.” 

“* What's that you say! hope you ain't lost nothin’, marm!”’ cried the 
alertest of shopmen—a junior partner—hurrying up to the counter, and 
bowing and simpering—and thon hurrying off again, @tip-toe; bustli 
about inghe wrong place for halfa minute or more, as if unspeakably dis- 
tressed at the lady’s misfortune, and then gallopping offte,another part— 
upsetting a boy with a pile of ribbon oxes, and rélling theircontents 
upon the floor—and then abusing the boy for not getting out of his way as 
he descended from a high ladder with his amms full; now whisking 
about his pocket handkerchief—now-apologizing to the dates for not be- 
ing able to match half a score of patterns, the home to wash 
—from as many different stores, the names of they acknowledged 
they had forgotten; and now holding forth across the shop for the consola- 
tion of the lady who had lost her purse, and was waiting to have a bundle 
tied up, which she just borrowed the money to pay for. 

‘“* Must have left if somewhere else, mam—next door perhaps—we’ve 
heard o’ sich things happenin’ there. George! don’t you see—where'’s 
your ears 7? Don’t you hear that lady askin’ for white cotton hose ?—why 
don’t ye have your eves about ye ?” 

“ To be sure I do!” growled George ; “ but she wants them o’ the very 
best quality for a shillin’ a pair!” : 

“ Ah, ah!—all gone marm; all goné, ain't they, Smith? 
by next boat, marm.” 

“Yes, marm,” added Smith, answéring the wink of his master, 
“we've ordered thirteen cases more by last mail—sold the only pair we 
had left not an hour ago, to Mrs. Secretary Fiddlestrap, on her way te 
Washin’ton.” 
|  “ That's always the way,” said the disappointed fair one, rather snap- 
pishly, “it must be acknowledged I’ve been here morein forty timés, for 
things you've put in the newspapers at half price—needles and pins—and 
cap patterns, and pic-nic gloves, for four-pence a pair, and thread laces 
for ninepence a yard—but 1 always come too late, I find—somebody has 
just bought the last—now I've brought the paper with me—there it is — 
(reading )—fine white cotton hose at a shillin’ a pair! an’ more long 
white kid gloves at fourpence halfpenny---just received. What do you 
| say to that !—and the paper just printed !—it’s wet now—smell on’t—it 

smells just like some of your cheap calicoes—and so, I'd thank ye to let 
me see your long white kid gloves.” 

“ I say, Smith!—George’’—in a whisper—* we must find a pair af 
long white kid gloves for the lady—we must indeed Smith—at four pence 
a pair. 

‘« Shall I open a new case—or a new dozen, sir?” 

“ Blockhead !—there’s one pair left, marm—only jest one pair,” twitch- 
ing the boy by the elbow—‘‘ and them was put by fora lady that we 
should be sorry to have disappointed. However, she must wait—she can 
wait, and she musf—we can’t undertake to keep goods forever, when 

| they are laid by; anda bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, marm. 
; Ah, bless my soul! what’s that!” 

“ You allow your gloves to be tried on—of course?” answered the 
lady—sticking up her hand in his face, and straddling the fingers apart as 
far as they could be stretched, with the fragments of a long white kid 
glove, at fourpence a pair, dangling about her wrist like strips of birch 
bark. Finding it impossible to extricate her hand after the explosion— 
without being discovered—for there had been none of those little premoni 
tory rips—rip—rip—rip—which are probably intended by the glove- 
maker's for a timely warning; so as to allow a customer, when she is 
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feeling a pair, and examining the stitches, to slip them back into the bun 
die without being observed—a circumstance which may explain the other- 
wise unaccountable fact, that in every dozen of kid gloves, in every shop 
you see, there are always to be found two or three pairs, rippedor torn, or 
pulled all out of shape—nobody ever knows how—since are never 
allowed to be tried on, and are warranted never to rip. Seeing no possi- 
bility of escape in the usual way, she determined to put a good face on 
the matter, or as the shopkeeper expressed himself, to brazen it out: 
, therefore, thrusting her hand up into the man’s face, just as if it was 
no fault of her’s, that the glove, was dropping piece-meal from her fin 
gers—thggrh if the trith must“be told, her voice trembled a littl—she 
had pu 
caurse?” 

“No, indeed, marm—not at foufpence a pair ; can’t afford it.” 

“ Take your glovesthen!” she exclaimed—tearing them off and fling- 
ing them down with a-sort of aCleopatra air—“ jest what I might have 
expected! And I]! never darken your doors again, while I breathe the 
breath o’ life—nor the doors of any otherCheap-Store if I know it!’ and 
away she flung. ' 

“‘ Smith !—James !—George sw you when you go dinner jest 
step into the Apothecary’s Bhop at, corner—you know—where they 
sell paints and die stuffs-Fand tell the doctor we may be able to make 
him up another dozen o’ white kids, for his Burgundy Plasters, by Satur- 
day night at furthest. Then, turning to the lady who had lost her purse 
—and who had not quite given it up, it appeared, although very sure that 
awful looking man with the ragged roundabout on had got possession of 
it—for she still lingered about the place, and occasionally felt in the bag 
she carried, and shook everything she had about her—under pretence of 
settling for what she had purchased, as nothing would induce her to have 
a charge made against her, though the shopkeeper assured her, over and 
over again, that she needn't trouble herself to pay then, and that he 
would only put it on the slate—he continued :—“ Must have left it some- 
where else, marm—or dropped as you come along—sure you had it 
with you, marm? Couldn't have had it here. Never had anything o’ 
the sort happen at 348--don’t forget the number—cloth for a great coat, 

ir ?—duffels, or fearnaughts or kerseys? I say, Leary—show that are 
nies the new’ piece of double-twisted thunder-and-lightnin Resister 
—a new article, sir. Rose blankets very skerse, marm—blue points all 
the rage now ; come a great deal cheaper, and may be sewed together— 
we und match the stripes, or no sale. Any thing else to-day, 
we ee a. pair o’ very white kid gloves at fourpence, left in 
the shop, marm—tit we've got a n@w style o’ bird’s eye diaper, marm— 
the prettiest thing you ever saw—invoiced bewitchin; bought for half 
pricey; han ed into the, country by a captain’s wife that run 
away {font pand sgid to close the concern—this way, Smith” 
in what was meant for a whisper—“‘I want 


—and speaking 


= should have”an eye onthe lady that’s lost her puss—I don't like 


hangin’ round so—she won't leave her name, nor have nothin’ charged 
to her—and we can’t find out who she is.” 

The lady that had Jost her puss heard the DO cicn-ent her eyes 
flashed fire! For a moment—a single moment—a -paleness, like that of 
death, overspread her fine countenance, and she looked as if just ready to 
drop; but the next, she touched her companion’s arm, and without open- 
ing her mouth, moved toward the door. 

The shopkeeper saw the change—and the manner—so full of dignity 
find sweetness, and all that should distinguish a gentlewoman under such 
trying circumstances, and frightened half gut of his wits, he jumped over 
the counter, and getting betwagn her and the door—and stretching forth 
his hands, over one of which he had just pulled an open-worked flesh- 
color.d stocking, so as to show the beauty of the instep—while with the 
other he was amplifying, asthe dear old Mrs. Peabody called it— 
and addressing himself, now to one person, and now to another—he de- 
clared upon his honor that he was very sorry; that he would rather a gin 
‘adollar than had sech a thing happen at No. 348—don’t forget the num- 
bet—that he should be happy to make it up to the lady in a piece of 
Sc@teh plaid she had been locking at, by letting her have it at her own 
price—it had been laid in very low, and he had good reason to believe 
the person he bought it of—a very outlandish sort of a man—had stolen 
the stock,-and perhaps the cloth itself, ready made; now averring that 
Florence lustrings were all made in France—and now exhibiting the 
flesh-colored stocking upon his arm, and telling them how high it would 
come. 

Before he had half finished, the lady who had lest her purse, beckoned 
to her companion, and they withdrew by another doo:; her pale check 
glowing with indignation, and her limbs trembling at every step. Nei- 
ther of them spoke till they had reached home. ‘ 

4s Elizabeth—shall you tell your husband ?”’ said the other, just as they 
Were separating. ‘ 

“Tell my husband—not for the world !” 

a Well—perhaps you are right’’—and her handsome face underwent a 
ehange, and she appeared rather serious fora moment. “ Perhaps you 
are right—I say. You must judge for yourself.” 

‘* Perhaps 1am right, Jane! I know I’m right. Stay—you must 
give me your word never to mention it, even to your own husband.” 

“T cannot do that, Elizabeth. We have no secrets; but 
tion it to nobody else, nor to him, un 
per, but necessary.” 

ir You are right, I dare say—but I am differently situated, you know.” 

No—I do not see that—why should you wish to keep the little thing 
a moret 7” 


I'll men- 
less it should become, not only pro- 


question plump,—‘‘ You allow your gloves to be tried on---of 


_ without coming a step nearer. 


“Why! How can you ask me, Jane? You know my husband’s 
temper. If I told any thing, I must tell the whole, you know—and then 
what would become of the impudent fellow that insulted me? Oh, you 
must not mention it! Upon my word, I should consider the poor sim- 


| pleton’s life in danger, if it should ever get to the ears of Mr. Shep- 


pard.”’ 

“ Well, well—don’t alarm yourself; If the story ever comes out, it 
shall be no fault of mine, I promise you. Good bye.” 

“Good bye !” 

“Stop a moment—did you observe"that old woman’s feet ?” 

“ No—why do you ask ?”’ ; 

“ Because I just happened to think of it; 
and tried to make you look at them. 
men’s boots on!” 

“Had she! Well—upon my word, now I think of it, I believe that 
other woman had boots on too—for I remember thinking I never saw 
such shoes before, as she stood with one foot lifted upon the round of the 
chair. | thought they were something made in the country for deep 
snow.” 

“ They were boots, I dare say—men’s boots—and nothing else; and to 
tell you the truth, I look upon that old marm Peabody and Miss Car- 
ter too, as a couple of monsters. I don’t believe they’re women at all— 
I’m sure they’ve got beards.” 

“Why, Jane Parry !—What do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say. The great ugly, overgrown,clamorous wretches, 
with a voice like a man—and a step like a man—and a pair of fisher- 
man’s boots on !”” 

“ Fisherman’s boots, Jane! Are you scrious ?” 

“Why no, not exactly—but they were men’s boots, and that’s enough. 
Good bye—when are you going to return my visit?” 

“When you have paid three you owe me now—good bye.” 


I touched you once or twice, 
The old creature had a pair of 


CHAPTER II. —- THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


The Heart is like the sky—a part of Heaven! 
And changes night and day too, like the sky. 
Now o’er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 
And darkness and destruction—as on high. 
Ben FRANKLIN. 
“* Must you go, dear? The weather looks threatening.” 
“Yes, my dear. My engagements are of such a nature’’—turning his 
large dark eyes upon the beautiful creature before him, as if he saw her 
not—“ of such a nature, my love, that I am obliged to disregard the wea- 


| ther.” 


“You will be at home early, of course ?”’ 
The husband bit his lip, drew a long breath and appeared lost in 


| thought, while his young wife sat watching him, with visible concern. 


“ That is,” continued she, witha slight change of color--the slightest 
in the world,—“I hope so, my dear,”—going to the window, and look- 
ing out into the darkness with a shudder, and speaking, as if her heart 
were brimful. “Ah! the sky is all overcast—the wind is rising—and 
bless me! how the sea roars And how the—merciful Heaven ! what a 
flash !"’ And away she hurried to the sofa, and threw herself upon it, 
and covered her face with her hands—the prettiest hands you ever saw—= 
and shook loose her abundant hair--as if more than half-blinded: but whe- 
ther with terror, or with lightning, she never took the trouble to say, and 
her husband was too well-bred to enquire. And why should he? Hadn't 
they been married a whole twelyemonth, or thereabouts? And hadn't they 
one child between them---the sweetest little thing you ever heard of in 
your life ?--as the mother herself acknowledged, forty times a day 


| what more would she have ? 


“ Ah—did you speak! my love ?”’ 
“ No dear—oh—oh—ch, dear!" sobbing—“‘ did you?” 


. | eg - ae 
“ For shame, Elizabeth!” said the husband, very affectionately, but 


“ How can you make such a simpleton of 
yourself !”’ 


“ Ah Frederick !—but no matter—if you didn’t always appear so 


| thoughtful, and serious, and so strangely unlike what you were once—" 
_ahit! a well-delivered and very fair hit !—‘and so absent, and so—aad 
_ so—And then if you must be abroad all night, why do you always take 


such terrible weather for it? In a storm like this, now, I do think you 
might manage to be almost as comfortable—at home—with your wife 
and child’’—another hit!—a palpable hit!—‘if you cared much for 
either—almost, I say—as a—as abroad in a violent thunder storm and 
heavy rain, long after midnight.” Another !—‘boo—oo—oo!” A 
another! swift as lightning and straight from the shoulder. 

“ And in short, my love,” said her husband, interrupting her, “I 
know just what you would say—we are to have a dismal night of it, aad 
you can’t bear to sleep alone, hey ?”’ 

‘‘No—nor I won't sleep alone, neither! I can tell you that, for your 


comfort, if you insist on leaving me in this way—night after night.” 


“Very well, my dear—suit yourself.” 

“ And so I will!—boo—oo—ooh !—I could tear his eyes out! 
you going to speak to me, Fred?” 

“ Certainly, my dear—what shall I say?” 

“ Oh, Fred !” 

“Well then, Oh Pred !—is that all?” “ 


“IT won't be laughed at—boo—ooo—ooh !” running atp.a wholé 


Ara’t 


tave, with demi-semi-quavers, and finishing with a cpéscendo Roupisk, 
| ad libitum. Tater ee. 
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“Weil, my dear—what would you have? Do be reasonable for a 
moment, and tell me; for I have no time to lose.” 

‘No time to lose, hey! And so you call it losing time, to stayowith 
your wife long enough to—hboo—oo—déohk !—long enough to find out 
whether she’s alive .of dead, after she has been struck, with light- 
ning.” 

“ Struck with lightning!” 

“To be sure! , Just look at my eyes.” 

‘I can’t, my dear, I never could, you know, without flinching.” 

‘Can't!—you monster! You shall. If you don’t, '—TPU-PN do 
something—what it is, | know not, as poor old Lear says, but something, 
terrible, F promise you.”’ 

‘ Be so obliging as to say what, my dear.” 

‘ Well then, I'll tell you what I'll do—I’ll strangle the baby ! 

“So it shall, dear—that’s a nice little mamma !—so it shall—and papa 
‘ll do as much for the next;’’ laughing maliciously, and looking as if he | 
meant more than he chose to say. 

‘‘ Frederick Sheppard!” shouted his little wife, jumping up in a rage, 
and running before him—*“ will you look into my eyes, and tell me what's 
the matter with them, or will you not!” 

“Will I!—to be sure I will—there !”” laying both hands:on her plump 
naked shoulders—oh these women!—and looking her 
yes, for the fiftieth part of a second perhaps, without Wink hen | 
stepping back two or three paces, and shaking his 
expression, he added, “ You are right, my love—you hawe been 
Is see the lightning there now—Good bye ! 7 

‘I deciare it is abominable! Do you mean to go withut—a2—a—” 

‘ «Without a—a—I understand you, my dear’’—offering to kiss her, 
pro forma, as it were—(like a north-easter, ladies.) 

‘No, Sir! you'll excuse me; I meant the baby—ZJ should be sorry to 
put you to so much inconvenience, Good bye, Fred!” | 

‘Ah, Lizzy!—that sounds more like yourself! Now I can talk with 
ou—or would, if I had time”—drawing forth his wate h, and comparing 
t with the clock—*“and yet, for the present, you must excuse me, and 
hereafter, when you find me in the sulks—ah! seven! I had no idea it 
was so late—Good bye, wife.” 

‘Ah, Fred, how serious you are!—and how strangely you look at me; | 
I'd give the world to know what you are thinking of?” 

‘Am I! would you ?—well it cannot be helped. I am obliged to go. 
1 rust go—and you wouldn’t have me very cheerful, I hope, at such a | 

time?’’ chucking her under the chin—“ for, to tell you the truth now, 
vife, if I could have my own way, I'd much rather stay here,” looking 
all round the room—and then at her—and fixing his eyes at last on the 
radle and the easy chair. 
‘Would you, really—Oh, Fred!” 
‘ Fact, Lizzy, pon honor—Good bye—God bless you !” 

“Why, man alive! what’s the meaning of this! Good bye! God 
bless you!—there, there!’ that'll do—one would almost think you were | 

going for good and all. You won't be very late now, will ye ?—there’s a | 
good creature. 

‘Not very late, I hope’”’—kissing her now, very much as if he saw her 
beautiful shoulders, and large lamping eyes, and ripe mouth, and very 
much too, as ifhe knew what he was about. 










‘You had better go to bed | 


early. Send off the servants before you go yourself—see that everything | 
's safe—and just leave a night-lamp on the stairs, and I'll not disturb | 
” 


you. 
— “Dian ith me! when you know I shan’t sleep a wink till you get 
Thome—if you stay away all night. Indeed, for my own part, [ had much 
rather sit up.” s 
“Sit op'—aonsenge—I may not 
o’clock—perhaps later ; 
night after night, 
‘Oh !—but.no 
away— I'll do as . 
The husband loo 
arid stooped over i 


e at home before two or three 
n broken of your rest, 












sy-and turning hastil 


t his watch—went up to the crad 

point of kissing the child—hesitated 

withdrew the hand tched forth as if to touch the little thing’! 
*heek—recovered hi with aviolent effort—and turning away, hur- 
ried Off Without looking behind him. 

His wife, who had been watching him the while, as if her whole hap- 
piness depended upon the issne, drew along breath, and wiping her 
yes, folfowed him to the window and stood there listening, and lost in 
tha ght, until the last echo of his retiring footstep had died away. 

Ah! yot look troubled, sister!” said another female, who had en- 
voll the room unperceived—* What has hap »pened 7” ?” 

“Nothing. fama fool, Sarah—that’s all.” 

‘Upon my word, Elizabeth, you seem disposed to be very complimen- 
‘ary to yourself—and to me—and to your husband, also, everything con- 
sidered.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, Sarah—I can’t bear it. My heart is too full.— 
Did you observe the expression of Mr. Sheppard’s eyes—I can’t help 
thinking he’s unhappy. He has a fit of the sulks every two or three 
Jays now—and sits moping, by himself, you see, hour after hour. He 
never reads now—though you'll often see him with a book in his hand. 
in short, Sarah, I’m afraid he’s a—he’s a” —Hér voice trembled and her 

eyes filled—“ I'm sure he doesn't love his home now, as he did once.” 
Home—not wife—she- wouldn't have said wife, for the world. 

Sarah looked troubled, but said nothing, and the wife continued :— 
*\ How altered he ‘is, to be Sure, within a few months! Now, he never 
hinkgf. tending the babyefgr a moment; last winter, she was never out 

5° — * 


. 


You know how the wind trightens me.” | 
| 
| 
! 


of his arms for an hour; he would stay at home the whole afternoon to 
play with-her,”” 
“ Last lizabeth !” 
“ Last winter Sedid I say last winter ! !—no, no—in the spring, aft 
the child was bornG@oedness me! whajm I have been thinking g 
“ Of course, therefore, the change yOW st have ha 
within the last two or Sree months.” 
“Only two or three months! Well, sq 
so long to me how—you can t 
I'm a fool; but I can’ t help it, 
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‘ew very pale, 
ff her mind 
e other’s fac 
yer me som 
that he—tha 
















‘when I am 
—not often, » not 

























that he doesn’g love tha ut now, and I am 
happy!” ell a®sobbing as if 
her very he d break. ‘ =) 
“ Why, § what a little gd0 ‘Vdw i 
if the truth we : n, that he cotild satis 1 five 
lear up > F hiyetery, if you would only limachance. 
“ Then’you Pye observed it’ Sarah—-¥ ou have! and you needn’ ide. 


[= 
to drive a-body raving-distrac a !’” 


e observed that*he has a peared more ® 


», and I havé pitied him. I have —— 
, he does not®eém to know what he 
table, nor indeed what hi 


pacing : and I have observed te 
in the last month or s 


Op be sn’t appeared to take altoget 
notice of the child_as he did before 


“ Don’t say so, Sarah! don’t say so! or you'll break my heart. 
have always hoped I might be mistaken, and that’s w hy I have mensy 
tioned it now; but if you have seen it, oh Sarah! Oh sister*Sarah !— 
What shall Ido! What shail I do!—throwing her arms about her 
sister’s neck—Oh dear me! Oh What shall I d hat 
shall I do!—I shaligdie, Sarah Shall—my heart is i 
—I can’t get my bremk !—oh dear me!” 

‘* Be comforted, fer. Your husband is a man of busj 
are dreadful t times—and you have been ps a whol 


“A whole year, Sa rah than - teen months 
and five days to-qorg op you Py clicve me.’ 

‘Indeed! age!” 

“ Very tr 
dear me 

“And 
father. F 
sented him 

“ Disappo 
said soat th 
me !—what shd 

“Yes, dear, at the tum are say he was. But thé times have 
che unged, you know; and when people, begin to be troubled in their bue 


for someshing to find fault wight 


thoughtful « ee 


too that, oftentimes at 



































ing her head Taggraf 


OEE 





; Sarah: = He was delight “di; and he 
n—as k ma if he didn’t ’—Oh dear 


| siness, they are always on the look 
at home. 2 
“The monsters! Welly I’m sur 
buried in her pocket handkerchief— 
fault of mine. I wanted a boy as muc id—poor little ‘thing !”” 
And up she jumped, and ran to the cradl@ and caught up the child, and 
began tumbling it about in a sort of ecstacy—half smothering it with 
kisses and half blinding it with tears, which fell upon its little upturned 
rosy face, like a summer shower upon a great bunch of apple-blossoms 
a didn’t love it! naughty papa !—Oh dear me !—mama’s 
e baby!” Here the ttlee mitee baby began to puck: 
Wee mouf like a torn rose-bud, and to whimper away 
puppies, in its uncomfortable though very touching 
me! 
lizabeth—don’'t give way to such feelings. You have 
nough to know better; and if you ever hope to be a rea- 
Pyou have no time to lose. A whole year—lI beg your par- 
een months ard five d: ays to- morrow—ought to have prepared 


you Nt this.” 


“ Poor little thing! just look there, Sarah, and tell me if yoe ever saw 
such a—ta, fa, ta” —tossing it up, and then crying over it agaim,Rill the 
little creatures’s face gli ttered all over with the large tears, that lay upon 
it like flower-dew—“ ta, ta—ta, ta'!—mammn’s ittee darlee babee— 
naughty papa !"—wiping off the tears, and beginning again all fresh, 
with “ Oh, Sarah, Sarah! what shal! I do! what shall I do!’’—while oh 
Sarah, Sarah! continued holding forth in the same sweet, smooth, sleepy 
voice, like an ovewearied mother, trying to soothe a spoiled infant with 
seed-tea, after a violent fit of the cholic. 








*—sobbing, with her face. 


e!—lI'm sure it Was nae 






















‘Men are not always bridegrooms,”’ continued Sarah—for the beauti- 
ful Sarah was a widow, though she looked as if butter wouldn’t melt im 
her mouth—‘‘ Men are not always bridegrovme any more than they are 
always lovers. We must be reasonable wit if we hope to have 
them reasonable witgus—patient and forgivi in short—’ ‘ 
“ Certainly, dei@Sarah—but then to be oblige@to sit up night after 
night, and wualt after, week, as I have, till two or three o’clock in the 
morning—orto lie awake all night, and all living alone—that’s what any 
woman wor auld find it hard to be var, reasonable or not reasonable. Oh 
dear me.” 
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“But, Elizabeth! Surely you do not mean to—a—a—a” 

“* No—Sarah—nothing of the sort—don’t misunderstand me, Lbeseech 
you. I am not afgaid of his principles—I have no fear ‘he is in bad 
company; but I see, and so do you, that he is unha i 

of opening his heart to his wife, and to the mothef of his only child, 
i ses all sympathy—and. will not allow 
fapf a wife, that ef sharing the trouble 
sre it cannot be—alleviated.” 
in to talk like yourself! Now do I re- 
k my strong-minded brother-inlaw 
captive—and i . Lagknowledge-you nowy 


a wife and a e sacr ivileges of both} 
longer see s, nor the helpless-woman of 


e world, because, forsgeth, her hus- 
upper-table, or to broad after 
Sey ht, Elizabeth—and you 
W himself up in this way— 
hereafter imgackcloth and 


—And now’—gr@wing more 

reely,—‘“and now I want ¥ st advice. 

"ligBe plain with you.—TIt strikes me, asx I have said before hat my 

husband is unjappy, and that his home is no ] pleasant 6ehim. 

Can there be @greater misfortune—or a gre in «the married 
life ?” ‘ 

“@Bey i@enot be your ownsfaylt in a measure 


yourse 
“é 


n, sick at he 
ae to bet 
th 1er, Without lg 


will find it so; and 


refusing to be co 


Are you always happy 
, a re ay PP) 
Do you always receive him cheer ) 


, sarah? It chills me to the hee 
draw » sofa, or to the eas air, a tending to sleep, or 
perhap d, while half the timéhe book is wrong end up, and will 
open of itself, after he has laid it down, just where he has been reading 
for a wholejhour, perhaps without turning a leaf.” 
*“* How can you!—Let me tell you how you can. 
ur dutyas a wife—her whole 
where she is mos 
n and bears fruit athouw’ ; ae 
Well, Sarah—to the point. What would you héye me do?’ 
“ you cheerful and happy—I would have counterfeit 
othing better can be dege.” © 
if I have it wet, hey 
y life on it, you will S@gmPbring Vik 
dish dove-eyed sister! Sol 4 
hypocry nd"mManceuyre an 
is breakifig ?”’ 


yhen J see him with- 


By remembering 
Woman is Man’s appointed com- 
ere she flowers to the greatest 


ad.”” 

actress, 
am appy: 
when my very heart 

“ And why not?) What would be lost 
make-believe, as you call it? Why nog 
are too reserved, Elizabeth—I have h&@ 
once, ina playful manner, which, betw 
through, for I know him well; and I kno 
in the world to remonstrate seriously with™* ' 
fault, I acknowledge—but why not do as you would be done by; why not 
askhim plainly the cause of all the disquietude and absentmindedness 
you have so much reason'té comp a - 

“ Because, to tell you the tr , I cannot’bear to tease people, 

n they are unhappy. Poo !—how gladly would I question 

as you do me, if he et me. And then—to talk of en- 
tertaining such a man, whi verburthened with the cares and anx- 
ieties of business, with the empty chattering of the teatable and the nur- 
sery.”’ 

“Excellent! Allow me”—rising slowly from her chair, and dropping 
a profound curtesy. “ Upon my word, sister, I hardly know hygysto.ex 

ress my acknowledgments for your condescension.” , 

“* Now that is too bad, Sarah, I declare !—you know wh 

pu are a woman—you have been a wife, and a happ 

bw very well, that a thousand things, which would be 

for us to talk about between ourselves, would be te 
some and impertinent for such a man to listen te.” 
“Fiddle-de-dee! I know no such thing, let me telly 
usband anda father; and I take it for granted, has a heart ; 

it is your business to find it out, and to entertain him with thes@ yer 
things, when the business of the day is over and he comes home to@hjoy 
himself. Else, how can you hope to keep alive the interest of a husband 
and of a father ?—And what is to become of you both, when you are a 
dozen years older?) Why—he will return to the house but to stretch 
himself upon the sofa, or to take possession of that easy-chair, and go 
to sleep in your face ; and you will receive him in silence, and set by him 
ho@r after hour without looking up, except to ask what o'clock it is, or 
spend the whole evening at his very elbow,—if not with a pipe, or with 
one stocking on and one stocking off,at least with a book or a newspaper, 
er your knitting-work—or a child’s head in your lap, and a small-tooth 
comb—without moving, except to adjust your spectacles or to ask if itisn’t 
Most time to go to bed.” 

“ How ean you, Sarah! You are very spiteful—that’s a fact—or you 
never would enjoy such sterous anticipations !”’ 

“How cal! Becat now mankind, Elizabeth; and let me add 
—because I know somefffing of womankind. People never go old half 
so fast, as when they have nothing to hope for—nothing to look forward 
to. When we cease to enjoy, we cease to live—and the sooner we are 
out of the way, the better.” 

“And therefore, if I understand, you, Sarah, I am to keep the man 


? You 
ore than 
could see 

re last man 





awake—and after tea, I am to go and sit by him and tell him everything 
that has happened for the day.” . 
“eCertainly, if you wish him to tell you everything that has happened 
for the day—or anything, indeed. For how is he to know that what con- 
cerns him»abroad will be interesting to you at home, if you go through 
life — supposition that what concerns you at home—the most tri- 
vial thi would be ‘tiresome and impertinent’ as you say, to such 
a man?’ d 
“Perhaps you would have me keep a journal and plague him with all 


‘theshortcomings of the chambermaid, and cook, and all the vexatious 


de of housekeeping ?”’ 
“‘ No, sister. I would have you plague him with nothing; and Set I 
would have you conceal nothing. Did you ever see a father, whu could 
not be amused with the pratling of his baby, at second-hand—even to the 
imitation of its crowing and chuckling?—or a husband, who wouldn’t 
enjoy the perplexities of a newly-married fashionable woman, just begin- 
ning to superintend her husband—to manage everything so admirably ! 
though, for her hfe, she couldn’t get up a fire-cake, nor a dish of tea, 
to say nothing of a beef-steak and a roasted potato ’?—though she had 
twenty-four heurs notice.” . ‘ 
“ T understand you, Sarah—and am half ready to cry with shame and 
mT callto mind my utter helplessness for the first. six 
' fage. But for ma, poor dear ma! I don’t know how 
> shot have gotalong. She used to come down every morning 
before I was up, you know, and set the whole house to rights and get the 
brealtfast ready—and then slip off, and this she did month after month, 
while poor Fre@@T can’t help laughing when I think of it—he wasn’t an 
early riser then—oh, how delighted he used to be, with my housekeep- 
ing! And by the way, Sarah—do you remember the first apple dumpling 
I ever made without help?” 
“ That I do!” 
“ And the sugar-teat I was a whole forenoon making for the baby ? 
And when I had finished, you could hardly tell which was which—save 


' that the dumpling had the most gingerbread in it, and the sugar-teat most 


| 


nutmeg and salt, if not in fact most apple.” 

“ Well, sister—didn’t he enjoy your awkwardness, quite as muchas I 
did, or even your mother ?” 5 

‘Somewhat more than ma, I’m thinking—poor ma! She was morti- 
fied to death; while he laughed and screamed at me till he was ready to 
drop out of the chair, the wretch !—I never shall forget it, I promise you 
—he gave me no peace for a month afterwards—all the puddings were 
sugar-teats and all the sugar-teats puddings.” 

“Well” — 


“ Well? Perhaps I ought to have told him that I was no house- 


g and keeper, and that all the nice breakfasts we had served, I had nothing to 


do with; and not have left him to find it out for himself—as he did, b 
catching ma in the fact? But to tell you the truth, Sarah, I hadn't the 
heart—he appeared to enjoy them so much—poor fellow !”” 

“ Judge for yourself, sister. Iknow your motive—you wanted a fro- 


e loved. It is a | lic; and you hoped to enjoy the surprise of your husband—but did 


you 7” 
“Can't say I did’’—coloring to the eyes—“ The trick<er deception, 
if you will, had grown rather too serious.” 


“In other words, Elizabeth, you had been married too long, when he 
found it out. Had he been from the first an early riser, he wouldn’t 
have been quite so easily managed; and if he had caught your mother 
in the fact then, it would have been at the worst but a capital joke ;— 
there—there—you are getting serious.” 7 

“I feel so. Perhaps I had better tell him at once about the range 
noises I heard the other night ;—anpg frightened I was—and how I 

an to your chamber» ashi : : 

“« Certainly, I should—and™ 

< Why because he would’o 
head, you know, that I believe thé 
e being haunted, before we came to 
I shouldn’t much wonder if he did, I ¢ 

‘‘Ah, you may laugh, Sarah; betif I didn 

Stairs, and the rattling of spoons, or keys, in the 


night take it into 
o hear about the 


Step on the front- 
oreakfast-room—as if 


| they were dropped on the side-board—then I never heard anything 


in my life.” 

‘But there were no spoons missing, I believe—nor anything else.” 

“I’m not so sure of that. The door of the china-closet was open— 
and I know I left it shut; for the last thing I did, before I went to bed, 
was to put away the tumblers we had for the wine-whey. Perhaps the 
person heard me burst into your chamber, and took the alarm.”’ 

‘‘Or perhaps he heard you racing through the entry bare-foot—your 
clothes flying, and your teeth chattering, as if you were pursued by the 


| ghost of the poor girl, that hanged herself in your chamber ?” 


“ A chost !—ridiculous—I’m not afraid of ghosts. I never was—l 
used to sleep ina room at uncle Parry’s, which was believed to be haunt 
ed by an old man, who had been murdered there—ever so long ago— 
we used to hear strange noises, a sort of buzzing—or whizzing in the air, 
many times, in the night—as if something was flying by—and sometimes 


| a footstep; and there was a large dark colored spot, like the print of a 


bloody foot, on the stairs, and another in the entry way which we were 
never able to wash out. 

“ Paint, perhaps? 

‘“‘ No—but the family used to say it was wheré a haunch of venison or 


| a leg of mutton had been hung up to ripen, and that a crazy woman 








™ stronger and stronger; 
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had been confined in the upper part of the house before they went to live 
there, which led to the stories in circulation. However that may be, L 
was never troubled but once or twice—once, when a drunken servant 
brought a mattrass and laid it down at my door, and slept there all_night 
groaning and tumbling about, under pretence that the old manekept pul- 
ling him out of bed and wouldn’t allow him to sleep in the,gaitret—end 
at another time—you remember the story of the knockg on my chamber 
door, and when | opened it, the great black monster of a goat I found 
there, standing up with his two fore feet against the wall—so that his 
beard almost touched my face—and with horns half a yard long! Such 
@ screaming you never heard in your life!—and yet, as ‘Aunt Mary told 
you, I was not much frightened, not so much at any rate, as to prevent 
my ascertaining how the street door had been left open, and that there 
was a real goat in the neighborhood—a he-goat, with horns and beard, 
as black as Old Scratch himself, and both able and willing to take advan- 
tage of any such carelessness.” 

‘I remember the story well—and you would have me infer from it, I 
suppose, that you are not easily frightened.” 

“Not easily frightened by ghosts, Sarah. That is all I would have 
you infer. Nor should I be frightened now, if I didn’t believe that 
somebody—not a ghost, Sarah—but living flesh and blood—may have 
found its way into the house without leave.” 

‘One of the servants, perhaps?” 

‘“‘No. I am too easily waked for that, when I sleé@p the soundest, for 
they are obliged to pass my chamber-door; but when my husband is 
away. I never sleep at all, and the least noise—the slightest motion of 
the haby—disturbs met” . 

‘« But the boy might leave a window open—I have" ‘such things.”’ 

‘No, Sarah. He sleeps in the stable; and I never go to bed without 
examining every window myself; and that I might not be deceived, I rose 
very early the next morning—before day-light indeed—and examin- 
ed all the fastenings, and found them all right, and had just got back 
into my bed when my husband got home. He heard my teeth clatter— 
and asked me how long I had sat up for him. Till near ten o’clook, said 
{—and | told him the truth, Sarah—and turned it off with a laugh, say- 
ing that he chilled me through and through, when he staid away so long.” 

“ The truth, sister—but not the whole truth. I can’t help thinking it 
were better to tell the whole truth always, even about such trifles.” 

** You wouldn’t, Sarah—you know you wouldn’t; you are no fonder of 
being laughed at, than I am.” F 7 

“ Well, well—1 don’t know that I should; and now that we are satis- 
fied no harm was done, perhaps it may be as well not to say anything 
about it. He has troubles enough—and vexations enough now—and we 
must eontrive to spare him all we can. Poor fellow!”’ 

Here the conversation ended; the chess-board was brought forth, and 


game after game was played, till the large clock below sounded nine— | 


ten—eleven—twelve—when they separated, the wife to her own dear 
little haunted chamber, with her baby—leaving the door open—and Sa- 
rah to hers, in a distant part of the house, overlooking the back en- 
trance and a little bit of a garden patch with very high walls. 

The poor, half-deserted—not half-abandoned-wite—strange what a 
difference there may be in words of the same signification!—had drop- 
ped asleep in spite of all her anxiety and watchfulness, and slept as the 
half-abandoned never sleep—like an overweaned child upon the bosom 
of its mother, until near two o'clock, when she was waked suddenly by 
the shutting of adoor. She started up, and sat bewildered for # mo- 
ment, listening to the noise of the rain upon the windows, and trying to 
recollect where she was; with her eyes fixed upon the nurse-lamp, which 
burned with a faint blueish flicker, as if demanding immediate attention. 


She was afraid to move—almost afraid to breathe—and in the pauses of | 


he storm, the beating of her own heart grew audible. The wind blew 
e more avd more violently, against 
er and bluer—trembled 










the large plate wins 
—fashed up—and 
crazy with terrcr, 
on her way to her 
entry, the noise © 
flash of lightning 
the old house to its deepest foundation, and filling the whole atmospher® 
with a sort of blucish flare. Then there was another lull anothe 


child, and springing out of bed, was 
pr; when, just as she stepped into the 
and rain died away, all at once—a yiyid 





blinding flash—!——and as the poor distracted wife stood in the large ™ 


dark entry, with her eyes shut, and gasping for breath and waiting for the 
next crash of thunder, in the death-like stillness that followed—a key 
was thrust into the lock of the street-door—the door was hastily opened 
—and a step was heard in the entry—just as another heavy roll of thun- 
der broke over the house. 

“ Thank God !” she cried, almost ready to drop for joy; ‘‘ Thank God! 
he has come at last!’’ and then feeling her way back to her chamber, she 
replaced the baby in her crib, gathered a shawl about her, and slipping 
he: naked feet into a pair of slippers, hurried to meet him. 

Already had she reached the front stairs in perfect stillness, intending 
to surprise him; a moment more, and having stolen two or three steps 


nearer—she was just on the point of throwing herself into his arms—for | 


there he stood, with his back toward her—his hand upon the lock of the 
street-door, and leaning forward, as if listening—perhaps to the storm— 
perhaps to the heavy tramp of the watchman—when something in his at- 
titude or manner, as he flung off a large cloak and let it fall upon the 


floor—something out of the way—arrested her with her foot lifted and | 


her arm stretched forth, to clear the intervening space, at a single bound. 
A moment more—and as he turned to extinguish the night-lamp which 





had been left burning on the stairs, the light flashed upon the face of a 
stranger !—the lamp fell!—and then there was a scream—such a scream 
—and all was dark as midnight, and silent as death! 

Ani thenthere was another, but more distant crash of thunder. The 
wind blew, and the doors rattled ; and the rain beat upon the windows 
like a storm of hail; and the rush of waters in the street was like the 
roar of a mill-race, tumbling and flashing in the darkness cf midnight.— 
At last, in the brief pause that followed, another tremendous gust of 
wind, which blew over two or three chimneys in the,neighborhood 
set half a dozen doors clapping and banging all over the house, 
garret to cellar, and a score or two ofblinds and window-shutters, 
chimney-pots, whirling through the air—a slight creaking was heard, as 
of some one feeling his way slowly aff cautiously “upsthe front stairs ; 
and then, after a long and breathless iaterval, a distant sound like that 
of a door, slowly opened at the of the back stairs—and then, the 
rush and flutter of drapery in a strong draft-ofind—and then, the pat 
ter of naked feet along what ap te be a canvass-carpet, or a paint- 
ed floor—and then, the voice of)a little child screaming with terror— 
and then, a door was flung to, With a force that jarred the very win- 


‘the hand of a giant. And then! 
there was another long, d death-like pause—and the wind 
died away—and the storm over—and the rain ceased—and the 
beautiful stars came out by thousands and tens of thousands; and still 
there was no obese of life within that large, and hitherto over peo- 
pled house. n—in the very midst of the profound awful still- 
ness that window was hastily thrown up, and a cry was 

: brief terrible cry! as of a woman escaping for a moment 
from the paw of a wild beast, and screaming with all her strength, and 
fastened upon anew in the very midst of her scream. 










A watchman’s club was instantly heard at the next corner, in reply, 
—another!—and another !—the noise of hurrying feet upon the marble 
steps—a night-key was thrust into the lock—the door opened—and up 
stairs rushed the husband himself, toward the chamber of his wife, call- 
ing upon her in the loudest tones of his voice not to be frightened. As 
he turned upon the first landing, on the way to his own chamber, some- 
thing passed him—a tall, swift shadow—just visible through the dark- 


ness—but whether of man or woman, ghost or goblin, he had no time 





ing out entirely. Half | 


to satisfy himself, though he clutched at it with both hands, as it 
swept by, and called to the watchman below to guard oor. But 
the warning came too late; and the person, whoevef it was, and what- 
ever it was, vanished likeja spectre, and without 

the very midst of them—leaving a magnificent blue 
good as ne a cloth cap, and a night key lying: 
of which discovered by the fat watchman’s lan 
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| stop, formercy sake! before the child was frightened to death—for the 
| poor littl@ereature’s screams might be heard through all the uproar ; and 
the half-dijgracted mother appeared to be wandering from room to room, 
as if she had lost he ; now trying to soothe the baby—now calling 
to the servants for and now shrieking for Sarah. 


How long the frightful chase might have continued, if the poor crea 
| ture had not caught her dress in a door, which clapped to after her, just 
as the pursuer came hurrying by the large windows in full sight, with 
outstretched arms, and all out of breath, nobody can say. Believing he 
had overtaken her, at last, and that her,time had come—for the starlight 
revealed his outline with frightful distinctness for a moment, as he pass- 
ed between her and the window, without wing her time to see who it 
was—the pour thing stopped—screamed for mercy, and fell, with her 
whole length upon the floor. 

In the changeable darkness and deep silence that followed—for the 
clouds were drifting across the sky, as if scattered by a hurricane, so that 
the gtafs were continually coming and going, and the shadows were like 
nings, and material things like shadows, for a time—the hus- 
fhe greatest difficulty in getting possession of the baby, which 
Eth its mother—and still more, in making his wife under- 
vas. But when he did!—oh, the joy and thankfulness 
eserted, almost heart-broken woman! She threw her 
im, like a drowning creature, and clung to him, in speechless 
if the shadows they had been pursued by, were all banded to- 
‘r, and plucking at them in the darkness, and trying to tear them 
ider forever. 

At length, while the husband was trying to disengage himself, the door 
opened, and Sarah appeared—pale with consternation; bearing a night- 
lamp, and looking as if—with all sorts of strange drapery huddled 
| about her—she had been drifting through Rag fair, in the very midst 

of the hurricane. Steps were heard hurrying to and fro, in every part of 
| the house—lights appeared—and the husband, becoming instantly sensi- 

ble of a new danger, sprang to his feet, and darted through the oper 
door, and down the long stairs, like a madman—shouting to the ser- 
vants and watchmen to plant themselves by the doors and windows, and 
| let nobody pass. 
|  Atthis moment, the blue cloak was held up to him, and turned inside 
out, with all its tags and tassels, velvet lining and embroidered collar— 
and then his attention was called to the cap and the night key. 
| A night-key!—the scoundrel !” , 
| It was instantly applied to the lock, andMfound to fit. Nay, more 
| —upon observing @ slight mark upon it—the husband started—turned 
| very pale, and trembled from head to foot—and then he stepped aside 

















with a lamp, and fell to comparing it with another key, which he al- 


band was hunting his wife from pillar to post, and calling aftefher ta- 
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THE DISCOVERY — MR. SHEPPARD AND THE WATCHMEN IN A QUANDARY. 


——— 





| 
ways carried in his pocket, and had just let himself in with*He found 
them precisely alike—of the same shape and ‘rn; agreding together 
in every particuiar, even to the tarnished “a evidently made at 
the same time, and cast in the same mould. "6 how was the mystery 
to be explained ?—the fat watchman himself looked puzzled—and all the 
rest made believe thunderstruck, as the husband stood there, measuring 
and comparing ashe two keys, and trying to satisfy—not himself—but 
them—for he was on a new track, gpd in no humor to be satisfied so 
easily—that the locksmith had-been fool enough, or knave enough, it 
mattered little which, to make rather too many night keys of the same 
pattern. But the fat wategipen said nothing, and as for the rest, they 
only pursed up their mouths, and looked at him, and smiled. The 
husband saw the look, and grew very red in the face—and then, at the 
very next breath, paler thanever. And then, a new and more thorough 
search being proposed, he assented to it ; and then refused—and then, 
with a strange appearance of perplexity and fear, said yes, and 
to the work. as if he himself were going to the gallows. 

But the search, though long continued, and faithfullygn 





closet and cupboard, every drawer, and every night-cabing 
barrel, every coal-hod, being most carefully examined ar 
inside and out—and all the chimnies looked into, and all 


sticks, umbrellas, tongs and pokers—ended in the discovery of 

more, save the pressure of a man’s foot in two or three places on the 

lor carpet, which, on being very carefully measured, by the husband, 

turned out to be larger than his—and very differently shaped—and_ if 
not the impression of a naked foot—certainly of a stocking-foot. Poor 
fellow ! 

All these facts being ascertained—ereatly to the satisfaction of those 
about him, though not mnch to his own, if one might be allowed to judge 
by his countenance---he turned to the fat watchman, and his followers, and 
thanking them for their kindness and good behavior, told them he had no 
further occasion for their services then, but would appear at the Mayor's 
office on the morrow, at the usual hour. 

“Monday morning, hey?’ We are pretty well inter Sunday now,” 
said the fat watchman, making a most uncomfortable bow and wheeling 
off by sections. t 

These people gone, and the house quieted—the good creature of a 

_ husband, instead of retuyging at once to his wife, whom he had left 
bleeding upon the floor—&®, bleeding—for she had struck her forehead 
against a heavy table in falling—took it into his head to trace the foot- 

prints from the parlor—one by one—through the back entry—up the 








back stairs, leading to the chamber where his wife slept—until they dis- 
appeared, just at the door, and only a few steps beyond the place where 
somebody rushed by him, as he was about ascending the second flight of 
stairs. ; 

“Why, brother Sheppard! What ails you! What are you doing there !”’ 
cried sister Sarah, on passing through the back entry, and seeing her 
brother-in-law seated on the stairs, with a half-extinguished lamp in his 
hand, though it was now broad day light, and examining the carpet, as if 
he saw blood there—“ what are you looking for? what have you lost?” 

“ Nothing, Sarah—” 

“Nothing, Sarah! Well, then, why don't you go to your wife? Do 
you know how badly she is hurt?) Why, bless me! is the man asleep! 
or only dreaming with his eyes wide open. Frederick !—brother! Wh 
is the matter with you! What bas happened! How you frighten me? 
how wild and haggard and miser ™ 

“ Sarah—this way, 

— look here, Sarah—you" 

“‘ Footstep !—I see no footetep. W 

Just look here, if you please’”—hold p still nearer the 

ger. ‘ You see it now—you see how much is than mine; and 
bow much broader—and now, I ask you, what bétiffhess has it here ?— 

hat’s what I want to know—what business has it here, Sarah—here at 
the very door of my wife’s chamber! I am but a small man, Sarah; 
and my foot is none of the largest. While this !— look here, Sarah, just 
look here !—he must be a very large man, Sarah—a large, tall, person- 
able, well-shaped man, Sarah.” 

“« He !—who!---Are you distracted? I see no ootstep, nothing that 
resembles a footstep here ; and if you are not at one of your old trieks, I 
should say you had been dining out—or supping out, rather—and kept tt 
up, as you call it, on oysters and champaign—or something worse--till 
you hardly knew which end was uppermost. Wake up, Fred !--wake 
up! and tell me if you have any idea what o’clock it is.” 

‘“‘T don’t know, Sarah—tomorrow, perhaps, or yesterday. Measure it 
for yourself. Set your own foot there---why, it’s a quarter larger than 
mine, I tell you! and a very different shape---look here !---See how the 
fellow must have toed in !”’ 

“Why, brother !—you’ll frighten me to death!” cried sister Sarah, 
catching him by the shoulder—for sister Sarah was not a woman to be 
trifled with, when it came to the pinch, and she didn’t half like the 
strange, vacant, half-wandering expression of his eye---and giving him a 
hearty shake. Whereupon, he started ap---and let fall the lamp upon 
the floor—and looked about him, as if just waked from a sound sleep. 


~olnting to the floor 


hinking of?” 
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“Ah, Sarah—Sally!--is that you benign SE here did you come 
from !—How long have you been here !—and what the plague has hap 
pened to you, hey '—-that I see you in such a pickle--have the dogs had 
you ?”—hiccup. 

‘Upen my word, sir! and so you have condescended at last to come 
to your senses—fangh !—how your breath smells ?—I wonder you're not 
ashamed of yourself.” 

‘None o’ that--my destitute widow !—none o’ that!—-hiceup--my 
breath’s the sweetest breath ever you heard of. Ax my wife, else—-” 

‘‘ Brute !---will you go to your wife and see how she does ?—there, 
there---paws off !--don’t touch me!---I’ll raise the whole house if you 
come a step nearer!” 

‘Why, Sally! you minx yon !---you dear little mis---mis---mischievous 
---hiceup-~-look me in the eye, if you dare, and jest answer me one ques- 
tion. Aint you My sister-in-law---answer me that, will ye !---jest answer 
me that, Sally! And aint I your brother-in-law?” 

“No, Sir !’’---indignantly, and almost in tears---“‘ no, Sir! and I'll never 
acknowledge the relationship again, while I breathe. Go to your wife! 
She wants you, and is wondering what you can find to do at such an 
early hour, after being away all night.” 

“Why, Sa---Sa---Sally !---you unreasonable wo-—wo---woman you !--- 
wife be hanged !--you ought to be ashamed o’ yourself. What business 
have you to know anything about men’s breaths---I tell you mine’s the 
sweetest breath you ever smelt—t here now !---belching---ain’t that the very 
smell 0’ clover-blossoms? Let me only get hold of you, and you'll think | 

you’re tumblin’ about in the new hay.’ 

‘* Beast !--I could cry my eyes out, for being so deceived in you. 
Once more---will you go to Elizabeth, or will you not? You have got 
through your business, I hope.” 

“ Not quite, Sarah—almost, not quite’’—changing his whole manner 


instantly, and standing erect before her, as if in the full possession of 


his faculties. ; 
‘Goodness me, Fred !—what could possess you to play such a trick 
with 1 ne, or to make such a bedst ef yourself, even in sport ?” 

Simply because you took into your head, that I was drunk, and be- 
gin to abuse me. No, Sarah—I am not drunk—I have not tasted a 
frop of any thing since dinner—would Heaven it were otherwise! A 
vord with you, Sarah—don’t leave me yet—lI have a question to ask you 
—don’t, I beseech you, till I have recovered myself—only a word, Sarah 

—every thing deper nds upon it—oh Sarah! | am the most miserable man 
alive’ — 

“© You look ill, 


brother—you had better go to bed immediately—you 
ought to have 


a doctor. How you did frighten me, to be sure! There 
—there—go | to bed, will you. If you were not so pale and haggard I 
should believe you were trying to frighten me again. But I must go— 
what would people say if we should be seen together, and both in such a 
condition !”’ 
He looked up and saw her dishevelled hair streaming over her half- 
1aked shoulders, like a torrent of black shadows—her night-cap all awry 
her eyes brimfull and rensing over, her chin quivering, and her sweet 
mo ith trem? a ind worse than all, a deep crimson spot of blood upon 
her snowy forehead, and the ruffle about her neck literally dabbled with 
blood For a moment, he shuddered and felt sick; but remembe ring it 
was only the blood of his wife, he comforted himself, and after a short 
pause, put the question that troubled him; adjuring her with a voice 
hke that of Hamlet, when he saw his father’s ghost, not to deceive him. 
‘ Pray, Sarah, did you hear anybody in the house last night ?” 
‘No—I heard nothing till the scream at the window woke me.” 
That’s enough—that'll do—I’m satisfied; and yet—good night, 
Sarah '—good morning, rather!—why, bless me,”’ pulling out his watch, 
and setting his f{ rot upon the floor at the same time, as if measuring one 
of the beot marks he had beenge troubled with—“ after four !—goed 
m orning, Sarah! — didi hear me?’ 
‘ Didn't I hear y ; Bred, I believe in my heart you are either 
ipsy or crazy ; afte 0 ‘stand out of my way—or else—let me see 
your eyes. No, no; 
never can tel} when you are in earnest !—there’s no hope for you.”’ 
‘I knew it, Sarah !—I knew there was no hope for me. I knew 
long ago, but I had no idea till now, that you knew it—oh, Sarah—sist 
Sarah!” 


“Come, come, Fred—no more of your tricks, if you please.’ 






Shaking her head mischievously—‘‘ No, no—I* 


i 








} 


‘No hope for me! Well, well—I must try to bear it—heigho !— 


go-betweens are plenty as blackberries now—you have heard of "go-be- 
tweens ?”” 

‘“‘T don’t understand you, Frederick—let me pass, will you?” 

‘Nor I yor, Sarah—pass! Woman of mischief, pass !—and take it for 
granted that I know you!” 

‘« Sir, I had some hope, a few minutes ago, that you might be walking 
in your sleep—and then I comforted myself with a notion that you might 
be beside yourself with liquaor—but now, I declare, I hardly know what 
to hope.” 

Drunk, Sarah—drunk! that’s what you mean—drunk or crazy. 
Beautiful mischief !’’ 

‘‘ But I am satisfied now—you are mad as a march hare, and must be 
looked after!’ And off she scampered to her chamber, just in season to 
avoid being trapped on the stairs by a pretty little chambermaid, who had 
been accidentally detained on her way to her mistress, by the sound of 
voices—and couldn’t get away, of course, till she had overheard the 
whole conversation. Poor thing! 


CHAPTER ILIL.-——-THE CATASTROPHE. 
4 
** Needles and pins! needles and pins! 


When a man marries, his trouble begins!” MILTON. 


They had a late breakfast, and not a very comfortable one. The 
weather was gloomy. The pour wife’s head was bound up, and she 
looked paler than ever—a drooping lily, chilled with the night dew of 
her own tears. The baby kept moaning in its sleep, as if its dreams 
were any thing but agreeable, and ever and anon the mother turned 
away from the table, to lay her hand upon its little face, or to arrange 
the quilt. Sarah was dreadfully out of sorts—the lap dog sleepy—puss 
in the sulks—and the chocolate detestable. 

‘“* My dear,” said the husband, after a long and rather embarrassing 
silence, and without looking up, or taking the least notice ef the child— 
“ Really now, I caanot understand this. How on earth any body could 
manage to get into the house, in the way you appear to think he must, 
is utterly inconceivable to me; and then—after getting in, how he 
should be able to find his way @lZover it in the dark—that puzzles me 
yet more, I confess.” « 

“ All over it! Why bless me, brother you don’t mean to say there 
really was anybody here last night !’ cried Sarah, looking at her sister, 
and recalling the conversation they had together the day before. 

“‘ To be sure there was.” 

“Tt was no ghest, then—you are quite sure?” 

“ Rather. Ghosts, I believe, are not much in the habit of wearing 
| fashionable Spanish cloaks.” 

‘* Ah !—did he wear a Spanish cloak ?”” whispered the wife. 

“ He!—it, you mean, sister. Why, goodness me !—how frightened 
you look !—how pale you grow, all at once !—you are not afraid of & 
Spanish cloak, I hope ?”’ 

‘Not much”—faltering, and averting her head for another peep atthe 
baby; “‘ and if Iam pale, sister, surely it is a 

“No fault of yours again, hey!—any more than it was your fault little 
periwinkle there happened to be a 

“IT declare, I should be ashamed!” cried the young wife! starting up, 
and blushing all over, as she stretched forth her hand to cover Sarah's 
mouth. 

“ Tears !—why, Elizabeth Sheppard! how can you be so foolish !”’ 

The young wife made no answer, but pushed back her chair, and lean- 
ed over the cradle, as if something required her ‘one attention 
there. 

The husband began to wake up. “My dear,” said he—“ what the 
plague ails you this morning? what or happened? Are we all out of 
our heads—all at cross-purposes !”’ # 

“No matter, Fred. I'ma poor weak simpleton, and I know it, and 
I’—half sobbing—“ and I—I—I am always willing to acknowledge it; 
but I don’t like to be treated se like a child before third persons—com- 
parative strangers ; in. my own house, and at my own table, Fred” — 

‘ Hoity toity !—dd"you know what you are saying, my dear?” 

“T dic In’t mean you, Sarah—nor you !” turning to theebaby—*“ nor 
you, Carlo—nor poe”? 

‘Nor yourse/f, | hope,” said the good-natured husband—*I have 
seen that idea represented before in a caricature. Of course then, as 
we have nobody else here, but the canary bird and the cat, I suppose E 
am to be regarded as the third person, or the comparative stranger ?”* 

The wife nodded, with her eyes brimful, and Sarah laughed outright ; 
and then, as if with a desire to change the subject, she added—*‘ But 
how do you know the man—or the Phantom—wore a Spanish cloak ? 
Was it light enough to see?” 

“ No—dark as E gypt ; one of the darkest nights you ever saw. But 
there is the coat below to spe ak for itself{—he left it behind him.” 

gad gracious !—then it’s no joke, after all: and there was some- 
he house, and that very cloak will be sure to lead to his detec- 
: it brother ? did you speak, sister?” 
fyto sav, [hope not.’ 
Behot,madam! And pray why should you hope not? 
and, with a look of dismay. 
adam !——oh, very well, very well indeed, sir—but I hoped not, 
‘you must know, because we have not suffered at all, and the poor 
creature has lost his cloak, and that should be punishment enough, E 
think. It might be imprisonment for life, perhaps, or death, if he should 
be found out—wouldn’t it, Fred ?—and if so, I’m sure you would never 
consent to be a witness against him—would you, now ?—there’s a good 
fellow.” 

Nonsense, madam—I beg your pardon—my dear, I hate to be coax- 
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enquired 


| ed, or wheedled ; and therefore, allow me to enquire what time you 





went to bed last night ?” 

“Well, I confess, I don’t exactly see the connexion, Fred—but— 
but, as you say—a little after twelve—to the best of my recollection 
and belief.”’ 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes, dear--indeed. And what is there so very strange in that? 
You look bewildered--absent--marvellously perplexed ; and—and--in 
short, my love, will you allow me to ask what kept you away all night 
long--in such a dreadful storm—-and one of the darkest nights you ever 
knew, Sarah? I declare I was half frightened to death with the thun- 
der and the lightning, and the wind and the rain, long before the-—-the—’” 
shuddering, and looking about her on every side, as if almost expecting 
to see the apparition at her elbow——“ you know what I mean, Fred: 
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and now, in the name of all that is wonderful, I want to know what bu 
siness you could find to employ yourself with till three o’clock in the 
morning ?”’ 

“What say you to a game of chess, my dear!” 

“ A géime of chess!---on the sabbath-day---are you mad? Husbands 
never play chess with their wives---their own wives, [mean. That were 
too ridiculous---and in the day-time, too---who ever heard of sucha 
thing!” : 

“Very true---what could I have been thinking of. That is to say’’--- 
growing more and more absent every minute---“* you remember the two 
chess-players---a third man sitting by, night after night, without opening 
his mouth, till one—two—three—four o’clock in the morning—very odd, 
very—she knew the footstep---and as for me---] could swear to it among 
a thousand---a dispute arose between the two, and they agreed to leave 
it to the stranger at their elbow---I’ll trouble you for a cup of tea, my 
dear’’---making a wry face---‘‘ or coffee---or any thing but this, my dear--- 
well---says the man, says he---I’m entirely ignorant of the game ; I don’t 
even understand the moves---I don’t know the name ef a single piece on 
the board, says he. No !---why---what could possess you then, to sit here, 
night after night, and week after week, till two or three o’clock in the 
morning, to see us play---if you don’t understand a single move, nor 
know the name of a piece? Gentlemen! said the poor fellow--- 
a little more cream, if you please, my dear---its very bitter---gentlemen, 
said he, I’m a married man.” 

The wife and sister sat looking at him in profound astonishment, as he 
told the story. It is clear that his thoughts were all abroad. He pour- 
ed his tea into asaucer for the first time in his life, and fell to blowing 
the butter knife ; he dropped lump after lump of the sugar into an emp- 
ty plate, and managed to hold a newspaper most of the time, as if read- 
ing it wrong side up. 

“Oh, but his business must trouble him dreadfully,” whispered his 
wife to her sister, and then turning to her husband, she added, “ that 
was a capital story, my dear—very diverting, hey—and very natural ; 
but how do you think the poor marri¢d woman contrived to pass her 
time?” 

“‘That’s true enough. I measured it myself—and yet she knew the 
step—a third larger, wasn’t it, Sarali? and differently shaped? This 
coffee is very bitter, my dear.” 

“* Coffee, my dear ?---” 

** Chocolate, | mean—there’s an odd taste in it, somehow: don’t you 
observe it, ah? and if I recollect rightly, my dear’’—beginning to 
grow nervous—“ you haven’t drunk a drop of it—come, come, let me 
see you empty your cup’’—earnestly—“ only one cup, my dear.” 

**No, no, Fred—excuse me—I have no appetite in the morning—I 
never eat breakfast, you know.” 

“Just a swallow, my love—only a swallow or two’’—growing more 
and more anxious eyery moment ; ‘‘ why do you turn away, my dear? 
It cannot hurt you, can it, Sarah. If it is good for the husband--it can- 
not be bad for the wife’’---going round to the othexgside of the table, ta- 
kirg up the bow] and offering it to his wife’s lips, who sat with her eyes 
fixed upon his, in perfect amazement. 

“Good Heaven, Fred---what do you mean!” 

* Drink, love-~-drink !”’ 

“«T will not”—pushing the cup away, with an expression of loathing. 

“You will not, my dear! You must. Poh, poh, I have drunk of 
it at your hands, and why shouldn’t you at mine ?” 

“«T will not, I tell you!—faugh!—it’s stone cold!” jumping up and 
pushing the bow] away, and trying to avoid him. 

““ Woman !”’---cried the husband, growing deadly pale, and catching 
her by the arm as he glanced at Sarah, who sat trembling in every limb 
at the strange behavior of both. ‘‘ Woman—drink !”’ 

“It will be the death of me, Fred—but’’—taking the bowl—“ if you 
desire it, certainly ;” and she lifted it slowly to her lips, and 
eyes fixed upon his, emptied it to the last drop—and then she 
and covered her face with her hands, and appeared to be wne 
herself, as with an angel; while her husband stood over heroWi 
alrops of sweat upon his forehead, his dark eyes clouded with a” 
expression of woe, and his thick black hair wringing wet, with stpy 
ed emotion. Jt was clear that her courage had amazed him, ana 


he was thinking—perhaps of Alexander and his Physician—perhaps of 


some other ancient story, alike strange and pitiful—perhaps of Othello 
and the smothering scene. Poor fellow ! 


“‘ The death of her,” said he, at last, sinking into a chair, and resting 
his elbows on the table, and covering his face also with his hands— 
“The death of her!—I thought so. Hang me, if I didn’t—but I had 
made up my mind; and Sarah, you will bear witness for me, that I have 
done all kindly—kind’y, Sarah—I didn’t perceive the taste in the cho- 
colate, unti! I had finished the second cup, or this might have been 
avoided’ ---a pause— unhappy woman !’’—here he drew a long breath. 
*T understand now what you meant, Sarah—when you said there was 
no hope for me—last night—and now you may tell her the same—if 
you please—tell her that there is no hope for her—no hope and no help _—_ 
Wretched woman!’ Here he uncovered his eyes, and on looking up, 
found them both staring at him, as if undetermined whether to laugh or 
ery. “‘ Why, bless me!” cried he, starting up, and growing very red 
in the face—“ why, what the plagne’s the matter with you both!—Are 
you laughing at me ?” a 

“* My dear husband! Frederick!—in mercy don’t talk to me in this 
way. At first I believed you were only at one of your old tricks to 


F | «it is!—I never shall get the taste out of my mo 
} Fit makes me feel quite feverish.” 


| he shall be answered. The storm scared me almost out of my senses; 


frighten us—but now, I begin to see that something mus? have happened 
to you—what is it?” 

“ Elizabeth !—wife!—doe you know how long we hope to live? 
Have we a single moment to lose ?—TI turn to you, Sarah !’’ with unspeak- 
able solemnity.—‘‘ | mean what I say. Have we a <ingle moment to 
spare? Noanswer. Wife! I adjure you!—our days are numbered!” 

“* Of course, my dear.” 

“ Nay, our minutes are numbered—our very breathings counted.— 
One question more. I put it to you as adying man toa dying woman— 
what could possess you to burthen your soul with such a——” 

“For shame, Frederick—you are going too far.” 

‘You are a brave woman, Elizabeth—a bold brave woman! There 
must be something dreadful at the bottom of this—I couldn’t have car- 
ried it off as youdid. I cannot upheld myself now, as youdo. Ah! I 
begin to feel faint!” 

*“* And so dol, Fred—and sick at the stomach. Oh, Fred !” 

‘* Run for the docter, Sarah !—pull the beil, my dear! we may not be 
too late after all. Oh, dear me !—run, Sarah, run!” 

Sarah ran screaming out of the room, and the next minute half the bells 
in the house were all ringing together. 

“Oh, Fred, I cannot believe it! I cannot! You have only done this 
to frighten me!” 

‘“* To frighten you!--what do you mean?” 

‘“* What was it you put in the chocolate?” 

‘« T !--nothing——oh, dear me!” 

‘¢ What is it makes you so deathly sick, then 2” 

‘“* What is it ?--why what you put into it yourself. Oh, dear me" 

‘‘ But I put nothing in it---nothing but the cream and sugar !” 


“ What !---can it be possible!--stop! Sarah, stop !---Silence that 
dreadful bell !---Oh, my dear wife!’ Andup he jumped and threw him- 
self upon her neck and half smothered her with kisses---nay, in a mo- 
ment more, he might have kissed the baby, having already bent over the 


| cradle, to oblige the mother, as if to ask what she had there, and what it 


was good for, and what she meant to do with it, if it lived to grow up--- 
had not the door opened, and in rushed half a dozen servants and neigh- 
bors, with Sarah at their head; some shouting for mustaic! maistard! 
some for a doctor! and others for a stomach-pump ! 

Whereat the husband arose, waived the servants out of the room with 
a dignified sweep of the hand; bowed reverentially to the oldest and bu- 
siest woman of the whole; and instantly satisfied them,-- instantly--- 
without a word of explanation, his wife stepping forward to keep him at 
the pinch, with a smiling countenance---that there must be some strange 
mistake at the bottom of all the disturbance. 

The companp apologized and withdrew—and poor Sarah sat down, 
and bit her lips, and folded her hands in her lap, and looked like a 
fool. 

After a short pause--and two or three wry faces, while the girl was 
removing the breakfast things, the husband managed to enter into coa- 
versation with his wife, just as if nothing very serious had happened— 
while poor Sarah sat afar off, wondering what the plague he weuld do 
next, and fully determined never to be taken by surprise again, what- 
ever horrors he might take it into his head to breathe over the breakfast 
table. 

“Pray, my dear, said he—“ allow me to ask you—!et me see—where 
was 1?—oh! we were talking about our visiter. Were you very much 
frightened ?” 

‘“ Frightened—oh Frederick! I wouldn’t pass such another night for 
the whole world.” 

“ Ah !—indeed!—nothing would induce you to sleep alone after this, I 
dare say?” 

“ Nothing on earth, I assure you. And if you ever mean to stay out 
again, till after midnight, I do hope youpogill.telleme so, and let me be 
prepared.” eaee 

“ And if I should, my dear—confound that weg !—how loathsome 

*believe!—I declare 


»“‘ Perhaps you were smoking last night, my dear ?”’ 

@ Perhaps I was, my dear—but what would you do in such a case, if 
were to tell you I should not be at home?” 
“ T would either sit up for you, or take the baby and run over to Ma’s 


and stay there all night. 


‘“‘ Umph!---look me in the face---right in the eye, if you please---that’Il 
do---now, my dear, a word with you---was he tall or short--young or old 


| --handsome or ugly ?---and did you ever see such a foot, since you were 


born 7?” 

‘What a question !” 

“But a question I wish you to answer, my dear.” 

“Well then—how should I know? I never can think of the monster 
without shuddering. Why, would you believe it, Sarah!—I was creep- 
ing down stairs on tip-toe, to surprise him; for I heard him as the key 
slipped into the door—and I knew the step, and so, out of bed I jumped 
—no, I was out of bed before.” 

“Indeed ! and how happened that, pray ?”’ 

“What strange questions you do ask, to be sure, Fred,’ whispered 


| Sarah. 


“‘ And what a strange way he has of answering them, too! However, 


and I had got up, with the intention of going to Sarah’s bed and taking 
the baby with me, when I heard your step, as 1 thought, and hurried 
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down to meet you—a moment more, and I should have thrown myself 
into the horrid monster’s arms, just as I was!” 

‘* The old Hasry, you would !”’ 

“ Yes, dear—and how could I lmve helped it?) I shouldn't have been 
the first woman that has mistaken another man for her husband, | hope.”’ 

* And no fault of yours neither—hey y”” 
nifieant smile. 

‘“ Well, my dear,” continued the husband—with a look of piiiable im- 
patience—“ and what happened then?!” 

‘Dont ask me, my dear.”’ 

“And why nut—my dear? You know the step; you jump out of bed 
—you come hurrying down stairs in your night-clothes---you are just 
ready to throw yourself into another man’s arms---well, there you stop. 
And now, I want to know---what then ?---that’s all---what happened 
eg 


whispered Sarah, with a sig- 


inen ! 

‘Really, my dear, I wish I could satisfy you; but I cannot. He 
lropped the lamp the moment he saw me---and it was so dark you 
couldn’t see your hand before you---and I have lost all recollection of 
what followed.” 

** But how did you satisfy yourself that he was a stranger?” 

‘** How !—why, by satisfying myself that he wasn’t my husband.” 

‘** Ah !--and how did you do that, my dear !” 

“Oh---I understand you now. I forget to tell you, I believe, that 
when he turned to blow out the lamp, I was within a step or two of 
him, and saw his face---the awful wretch !---and then he let the lamp 
fall upon the floor--and then I screamed--and I suppose fell---for the 
first thing I knew, I was holding on by the rail, near the top of the 
stairs and trying to lift myself up; and then, I remember running up for 
the baby—poor little thing!’’---and here she stooped and kissed the 
child half a dozen times, on every accessible part of its body, and got at 
out of its cradle, and before he well knew what she was driving it, 
stowed it away in her husband’s lap---much to his perplexity and aston- 
ishment, for, like most young fathers, he handled a baby as other people 
would a terrapin or a tom-cat they were afraid of. 

‘** And then-~and then,’”’ continued the young mother---talking to the 
child and the father in the same breath--‘‘and then, | scampered up 
stairs---with the man after me, as I thought—” 

‘‘Humph”’---growled the husband, getting more and more nervous every 
moment, and almost letting the baby fall out of his lap, two or three 
times in the progress of the story. 

‘‘ First there was a little creaking on the stairs---then a heavy tread 
--hush, dear! hush!---then a long dismal silence---and I could hear no- 
thing but the wind and the rain---and the---hush, my love! hush, baby! 
--and the--there! there !--and the o!d house shaking as if it would tum- 
ble down about our ears---and then there was a sound not to be mis- 
taken—” 

‘What was it, my dear?” 

‘“‘Tt was the sound of somebody stealing up the back-stairs—toward 
eur chamber—I could count every step-—-I could hear him groping his way 
along all the way up—oh, Fred!’ Here the husband ventured a glance 
of triumph at Sarah—and then, before she had time to ask what it 
meant, began to look sheepish and whistle to himself. “Oh, 
Fred, if you had only been at home!—how much suffering might 
have been spared me! What a dreadful half hour I did pass, to be 
sure !”’ 

‘So dreadful, that you have lost all recollection of it, hey? Deuse 
take the brat! how warm she grows!” 

‘No, Fred, not entirely—give me the child—Here, there !—ta, ta, 
ta—itty pessas! mamma’s itty pessus !—no, indeed, nor shall I ever, so 
long as I breathe the breath of life—ob, the monster! I can see him 
now !” 

“You can, hey?—Well, my dear, please to proceed—why de you stop 
there ?”’ 

““Stopwhere? Let me see—where was I?” 

* “T wish I could inform You, my love.” 

“Oh, I remember now. I flung the doors to, after me, ds I ran 
through the long entry and up the back stairs ; I remember that, distinct- 
ly-—for I recollect wondering why the stupid servants didn’t wake—it 
seemed to me I made noise enough to wake the dead---cr at any rate, 
enough to rouse the whole neighborhood. I remember, too, that I be 
gan to think they must be in the plot, and then to recall every frightfa 


story I had ever heard in my life about housebreakers and murderers— 


midnight murderers---let into houses when the inmates were all dead 
asleep, and then too, there was Sarah---why in the name of all that is 
wonderful didn’t you hear the noise ?--you might have heard me scream 
half a mile, Sarah.” 

‘Then you did scream, Elizabeth?” said Sarah, in a low, quick voice. 

“Oh, you did acream then, did you, my love ’--more than once, pray 
--before you heard me at the door?” asked the husband, with great 
eagerness. What could he have been thinking of? 

‘“‘Seream! I guess you'd a thought so, if you'd a been there! Well 
--the next thing I remember, I had got safe into our chamber” 

“ Safe, Elizabeth?” 

‘Yes dear, safe; and fastened the door and double locked it; when, 
allat once I heard a step at the other door---the dressing-room door--- 
spon which I flew to the window and screamed for the watch---and then 
—after that--really I don’t know what happened, till I found myself in 
your arms, Fred, when I thought myself in the stranger’s.” 

‘Upon my word, my dear—you seem disposed to be very facetious.” 

“ Not at all, Fred---I was never more serious in my life.” 
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“ And yox remember nothing further?” 





‘“* Nothing at all, my dear, that would be any satisfaction to you. I 
remember, to be sure, trying to find my way upto Sarah’s room, and 


tat ] kept running against the doors and the tables, and tumbling over 


the chairs, with the baby in my arms--feeling somehow as i had lost 
myself--or something had bewitched me---how miserable you do look, 


Fred---and your breath, I observed just now, was quite feverish ; you 
will have to stay at home to-day, won't you---there’s a g 

and not go to church--hey? and eat gruel and behave like a christian, 
and drink yerb tea, as grandma calls it---oh, I know you will, just to 
oblige me——hev ? Weill, and so, and so : 


ood creature--- 


me— , and so I kept running and 
screaming trom room to room, and always on the same floor, [ see now, 
though I had no idea then. that I was in the parlors; believing all the 
time that the steps Lheard after me were the steps of the stranger I saw 
below. Ob, my dear husband! if you but knew the agony I endured, 
for the few minutes yor were following me, you would never forgive 
yourself, lam sure! I tremble now, so that I can hardly stand, as vou 
see; and yet I could be almost tempted to laugh, when I think how this 
poor little imp’’—tossing the baby into a ball and throwing it into the 
arms of the nurse, who had but just answered the bell—“ when I think 
how she helped forward the delusion, by piping in my ear as if she 
would split her throat—desh thé ittle peshus !—did it fi el afaid o° pa 
—naughty pal” 

“Well, my dear,” continued the husband, after a thoughtful 
and with a side glance at Sarah, who had stolen to the deep chai 
sat as if trying to put that and thai together—as people lo} itchwork, 
that wont stay basted--and ail to no purpose. ‘“ Well, my dear, one 
question more. How long did my gentleman stay ?”’ 

‘ How should.I know ?” ; 
“But, from the time you were so near throwing yourself into his arms 





—and then, dost yourseli—or forgot yourself—no matter which—and 
couldn’t tell what happened to you ?”’--- 

“TT should be ashamed!” 

‘“ How long was it, my dear, from that time till you heard my step at 
the door, and flung up the window and screamed for the watch? Now, 
my dear---now, we are coming to the point. You understand me, [ hope?” 

“Perhaps ten minutes—perhaps half an hour—how can I tell? But 
what do you mean about my hearing yourself at the door, Fred, before 
I threw up the window ?---you don’t mean to say you were there, do 
you?” 2 oy 

“ My dear wife !—I begin to breathe more freely. There is a dread- 
ful mystery at the bottom of this, to which you and I—and all of us— 
even you Sarah; have been well nigh falling victims. I have found the 
key to it I think—at any rate, | am on the track; and if you will bear 
with me patiently, and forgive me for my madness and folly—oh, if yon 
but knew all, how you would pity me !—I am satisfied that we shall soon 
have it cleared up. And then he turned off on his heel, saying just loud 
enough to be heard, “Oh what damned minutes counts he over—who 
doats yet doubts—suspects, vet strongly loves.”” 

“ Gracious me, Fred! what do you mean by that?” 

‘Nothing, my dear, just nothing at all. I amthe happiest man alive 
—and Shakspeare’s a nincompoop. ‘Trifles light as air+—you know 
the rest, mydear. Trifles—i:ght as air—why zounds! nothing short of 
cannon foundry would be any sort of confirmation to me now, whatever 1 
may have thought half an hour ago, when the taste of that confounded 
chocolate was in my mouth—you are sure ‘frras chocolate,my dear?” 

“ Certainly—what else could it be? 

“ Whatelse? any thing—seap suds, or the rinsing of a beer barrel, 
flavored with opium and gunpowder—faugh '—I never did taste anything 
so hateful! By the way, though. You saw the fellow’s face—do you 
think you should know him again?” 

“ Yes—-if we ever meet ‘again, this side the grave. To tell you the 
truth, Fred, I had a sort of netion that somewhere—I know not where— 
but within a twelvemonth or so, | had seen the face before. ~ The re- 
collection haunts me---] shudder---I try to avoid thinking of “it--bat still 
it returns to me; and I should say now, if I were not afraid of being 
hed at, that we are in the habit of seeing the wearer of that cloak in 
Sgalled good society.” 








: ive, my dear, I begin to see day-light! How lucky that you 
‘ggnentioned this’’--and he run to her, and threw his arm about her 
k, and kissed her, tenderly-—affectionately—-and reverentially---there’s 
[Whusband for you! “ The mystery begins to clear away. That cloak 
I have seen before, and that within a few months at farthest--or per- 
haps weeks---I would swear to it; and before I sleep, I'll know for 
whom it was made---and when---and where---and, if possible, to whom it 
belongs now. The trimmings are peculiar—whimsical—and rather out- 
landish; and the fashionable tailors must know something of the wearer. 
My life on it, you have put me on the right scent! And now”—here he 
made a full stop, and put his hand to his forehead and rubbed it phre- 
nologically--that is, yery slowly at first, until he had established a com- 
munication, and then! vehemently, as if he was rubbing it in--‘‘ And 
now, my dear wife---oh, my head! my head !--and appeared commu- 
ning with himself---prepare vourselt- you too, Sarah, for something 
strange.” His manner grew very imp&essive, and for a moment he ap- 
peared struggling with himself; and thin, with a steadfast look and a 
visible effort, he’added—-* for to tell you the truth, Jam a@ haunted 
man.” 
Sarah was about to reply, just as the door opened a few inches, very 
quietly, and a small hand appeared beckoning to her from the entry. 


| The husband started wildly up, as if he saw a spectre, and would have 
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prevented her from answering the sign; but she was too quick for him, 
and on reaching the entry she found the family physician there, whe had 
«come to ask if it was true, as he had just heard, that something very 
strange had just occurred in the family. He had no time te enter Into 
particulars—but he urged her not to leave her brother for a moment— 
not to suffer him to go abroad, under any pretence, for the wh le day, 
and to persuade him, if possible, to have a consultation ; for, ** to tell 
gou the truth, madam,” said the worthy doctor—“I have heard some 
gad stories of your brother within the last month or two, which I paid 
ne attention to at the time; but now they begin to crowd upon my recol- 
fection—and—and”—lowering his voice to an earnest whisper—* and 
my belief in short, is, that he requires rest and careful nursing, and very 
careful watching. You understand me ?—here he comes !—bush.” 


“ Surely, my dear sir—you do not mean to say that my poor brother 
is deranged ?”—enquired poor Sarah, gasping for breath—and recall- 
ing the conversation of the night before, and other alarming circum- 
stances which had almost slipped her memory. 

“« Deranged—ixo, not exactly—that is to say—not absolut ly deran- 
ged. Ah, I*hear his step—he is coming this way. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter withdraw?” The doctor began to grow a little nervous. 

Sarah stood just outside the door, with her hand upon the Tat th: and 
m seeing her brother step hurriedly and anxicusly towards her, she 
Jrew it to—nodding and smiling to him, however, as she did se,in such 
a. way as to stop him where he was, aud prevent all further eaquiry. 

“« Why so much whispering there, Sarah?” said he. ‘ Why not ask 
the lady in?” 

“ The lady fis whispered Sarah. “Oh! ah! I see how it is, doc- 
tor---he jndges by the little hand he saw thrust into the door.’ The old 

gentleman bowed and simpered. ‘One moment, brother, if you 
please; the lady’s visit is to me, and her business is with me.” 

Ader brother took the hint, and stepped within a few feet on his way to 
the door, and stood stock still, with his head inclined, as if listening to 
the conversation outside, which was carried on for a while in a low 
anxious whisper—much tvo low for any third person's ear. 

“ No, no, widow ; no, no; not so bad as that, I hope; a little dis- 
ordered---a little wandering, perhaps---overtasked with business, and 
heavy losses, and late hours and sleepless nights---nothing more---good 
bye—I shall manage to drop in, on my way to church, as if by accident. 
Meanwhile, keep your eye on him---don’t allow him to go out; and if 
any thing should happen, send for me. I'll not be out of the way. If all 
i hear is true”---hesitating, and laying his hand upon her arm—“ this 
may have been coming on for twoor three months. | My gvod oid friend, 
Peesident R , mentioned something to me. Hush! how heavily he 
treads!---there, there, you had better return now, and try to amuse him 
till I get back. Above all, however, dont leave him alone with his 
wife--you understand me. I can see the look of his father in him, now 
—growing stronger, and stronger, every day,—and, to tel! you the truth, 
i trembled for the consequences, if these indications are not carefully 
heeded, or if” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a loud scream. Sarah sprang 
to the door—followed by the doctor. As they entered, they saw the 
husband holding on by a chair, with a ghastly countenance, and eyes 
fixed upon the cradle—over which the mother was bending, with out- 
stretched arms and hair all flying loose, in the draft, from an open win- 
dow. Fora moment, poor Sarah and the worthy doctor stood motion- 
fess and horror-struck—afraid to move or breathe—but when they saw the 
mother snatch up the child,as from a pleasant sleep, and runto the win- 
dow and pull it down, as with an effort of preternatural strength—her 
eyes fixed upon her husband all the time—they felt relieved, even while 
they looked atone anotherin amazement, and prepared for the worst. 








“* Oh, Doctor Whipple, is that you?” cried the husband, with an ap- 
pearance of cordiality, which made the doctor retreat a step or two from 
his extended hands ; ‘‘upon my word, | am exceedingly happy to see 
you,” he added, with a mournful—almost a gloomy smile. “‘ Youare here 
tm the very nick of time—take a chair, doctor, take a chair. It was a 
false alarm though, wasn’t it, Sarah? No poisoning to speak of—swas 
there, wife. Oh, my head! But now you are here, doctor, OU 
like to have you question my wife a little. This way, my d $ 
way, if you please—why, what are you afraid of? Ah "steals 
ap to the doctor, and whispering in his ear, “‘ You see how it f— 





poor thing! you must be gentle with her. Hush—hush—it has beenf 


eeming on for two or three months, doctor; nobody knows it, how- 
ever—runs in the family, you know—a word with you on that point— 
Sush !” 

Here the doctor interchanged a glance with Sarah, who hurried to Eli- 
rabeth, and begged her not to be alarmed, as there was no danger. The 
hint was taken with that quickness of perception, which characterizes 
most women and all wives in such trying emergencies ; and she became in- 
#tantly calm and self-possessed; and having made a sign to the nurse, 
who had just entered to take away the child, and when she came near 
enough, having whispered to her, if she heard the nursery beil again, to 
«arry the baby over to ma’s and keep it there—she came up to the doc 
“or, and submitted herself to examination. 

“Well, doctor,” said the husband, winkinz—“ how do you find her 
pulse? let him see your tongue, my dear? Well, well”—after a long 
pause, during which the doctor was trying to communicate with Sarah, 
exnebserved by the patient—*“ well, well, doctor—what do you say is the 
smatter?” ? j 

The doctor put his hand to his forehead, in a moment of abstraction. 









* Right!” whispered the husband---“ right, for a million; And what 
would you do in such a case? what would you recommend? hey ?” 

“ Quiet---careful nursing---and careful watching,’ answered the doc- 
tor, witha bland smile, fixing his clea¥ gray eye upon the husband, lay- 
ing his hand upon his arm, and managing to do the whole so confden- 
tially! ~ “She must not be left alone---you understand me---” 

** To be sure I do,” answered the husband, evidently charmed with 
himself, and with the doctor---‘* Here, boy !---boy, I say !---my slippers and 
dressing gown. There!” flinging off his coat---l don’t go to church to- 
day---nor—nor—out of the house if Ican help it—no, nor to-morrow— 
nor ever, my dear wife, till you are yourself again, though I should have 
to stay here a twelvemonth. Come, hurrah, there, hurrah !—I’m waiting 
for my siippers. No, no—my dear—no, no—we'll. see who can tough it 
out longest. Here | plant myself—here I stay till one or both are car- 
ried out feet foremost, or U'll cure you of these tantrums. Take a chair, 
doctor—take a chair, wife—whavll you drink? Sit you down, Sarah, 
and hear my story. I told you a few minutes ago—just before you came 
in, Doctor Whipple—I told them both Iwas a haunted man. Andsol 
am. There’s my tongue, doctor—and there’s my wrist. Judge for your- 
self. Ain’t 1 a haunted man !—you know—who’s afraid !”’ 

The tongue was fearfully coated with a deep crimson stripe in the mid- 
dle; and the pulse told a story that alarmed the doctor. It was up to 
ninety—irregular—hard and full, and the skin hot and feverish. 

“Well, doctor, what d’ye say to that? Ever see a prettier tongue— 
white as a lily?---or such a pulse---in aman o° my age. All right 
here too, tapping his forehead, clear as a bell, and no mistake.”’ 

Instead of looking miserable and shaking his head, the doctor smiled, 
and patting his patient on the back, told him he was a /eetle mistaken 
about. one thing, and might find it worth his while to take a dose of salts 
vr something of that kind, very simple and cooling, inasmuch as he had 
evidently takena slight cold, and now was the time to get rid of it, now 
that he had determined to keep house for a day or two, and take care of 
his wife. 

“ Good !—Llike the idea. It shall be as you say, doctor. I certainly 
have got a little cold, or a—or a—I hardly know what, this morning. 
I suppose it was the chocolate—that confounded chocolate—faugh!—my 
head feels strangely; a sort of fullness, I cannot describe, just here— 
and a—and I—stay, I want you for a witness. Tam about making my 
—.” The Doctor jumped. 

** Notmy will, doctor—don’t be alarmed—but my confession. I con- 
fess to you that Lam a haunted man—I don’t deny it. It’s some ex- 
cuse for the strange things I am called to do. I am proud of it. My 
poor father was a haunted man for five and forty years, and yet he lived 
through it. No man was ever so shamefully abused—and no man ever s0 
well deserved to be shamefully abused—except our friend Cooper—you 
know Ceaper? And now tomy story. But you siust keep yeur counte- 
nances. I can’t bear to be laughed at—and I swear to you it is true, 
every word of it, as trueas the Bible.” 

‘The worthy doctor had his hand on his patient’s pulse, and at this mo- 
ment happened to be looking into hiseyes. What he saw there, he never 

told, but his countenance fell—and he sat eyeing the window, and fidget- 
ing in his chair, as if he wished himself away, while the patient con- 
tinued. 

“ Night after night, for a period of---let me see---for a period of nearly 
six months now, have I been followed by a phantom---a tall shadow in a 
cloak---a Spanish cloak, my dear! Yes, doctor---for nearly six months I 
have been literally haunted by somebody---or something---which takes a 
spiteful pleasure in hunting me every dark and stormy night, from pillar 
to post, all over the city, following me at the distance of eight or ten 
yards---never more---and keeping step with me--that’s what troubles me 
most---A eeping step with metlike my own shadow, doctor. How can you 
account for tha’? When I stop, that stops---when [ quicken my pace--- 
and when [ run, as I do sometimes, till Lam all out of breath, it puns af- 
ter me. ,And yet, doctor, as you’re a living ygan---give me your hand, sir 
—there, sir!’’---laying it on his heartard holding it there “ though 
I have tried a thousand times, by turning short uponsthe rascal, to catch 
him in the fact, he has always managed to escape me. Always just so 
near---and no nearer! How do you explain that, doctor Whipple? By 

_what law of optics---or mathematics---or Paradise Lost---do yeu account 
that’? So!---I have you there, hey? Once | overtook him near the 
Steps of my own house---overlook him, do you hear---so it couldn't have 
been my shadow, you know; and once | met him--as sure as 
you are sitting there, doctor-- face to face, doctor---as he was 
coming down off my steps, at three o’clock in the morning.--- 
But for the notion that I might possibly be mistaken—I should have 
grappled with him on the spot, or knocked him down without ceremony. 
He had the Spanish cloak on, to be sure—but it was very dark ; and I 
says to myself—says I—Frederick ‘—what are you about! There is 
more than one Spanish cloak in the world—and mayhap the poor fellow 
has only been up the steps to look at the number on the door. The 
| street lamp is just opposite my door you know, doctor, and so I let 
| him off. The more fool I! hey? I'd warrant me, you never did so 
| foolish a thing, since you came into the world. No, no---you are a man 
| of sense---you’re not to be bamboozled in that way.’ 

| Here followed another pause, during which the poor terrified wife 
| stole round to the side of her husband and got possession of his hands, 
and held them to her lips and her heart, in an agony of tenderness. 
| 
i 





‘“‘ Poor thing!” whispered the husband-—“‘ poor thing !--but we must 
indulge her, doctor ;” and he leaned over and made a motion at Sarah, 
and whispered in the doctor’s ear that a capital idea had just struck him 
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--nething less than to feign sickness and allow his wife to believe that | 
the doctor’s visits were intended for him and not for her ! 

The doctor assented with a mysterious tapping of the shoulder upon 
which his hand happened to lie---and the wife trembled, as if she would 
drop out of her chair. 

“Tt is very strange—there is no denying that,’ continued the hus- 
band, in a low, mournful, half audible tone, as if holding converse with 
himself, ‘“‘and if I were a believer in substantial shadows, I should be 
almost ready to believe, sometimes, that this fellow, whoever he may be, 
had the power of becoming invisible at pleasure—have you ever met 
with such a case, doctor ?--either in your own practice, cr in-the books ? 
For my own part, I am free to confess that I can find nothing of the sort 
mentioned either in Dewees or Dr Johnson-—or---no, not even in Paul and 
Virginia, Abernethy, Sangrado or Brandreth---though I have no less than 
three copies of each in my library there. I say though, doctor’’---with 
a significant look—‘‘ wouldn’t it be as well to ordera prescription for me 
--for me, doctor, you know,”’ winking at him---“‘ time is precious and we 
have none to spare---hey !”’ 

The doctor could hardly help smiling—but the poor wife hid her face 
in her husband’s lap, as the kind-hearted man, avaifing himself of the 
hint, moved to the table and tearing a bit of paper, began writing with a 
pencil for the apothecary. 

‘“‘And I'll tell you why, doctor. it may be worth your while to 
make a note of the case, if anything of the sort should ever happen to 
you. I suppose you keep a note-book—I do, and it has nearly been the 
death of me—but never mind—two or three times, when I have been 
followed by the spectre in a snow storm—and once in a rain storm— 
the fifteenth of March—you remember that gale, doctor 7—and have 
turned suddenly upon him, he would vanish into the darkness—like a 
flash o’ fire—fizz '—no! like a shadow into a grave—and | would hear 
no more of that footstep keeping time with mine, like a pulse, by the 
hour together.” 

“But mayyou not have been deceived? may it not be possible, dear,” 
whispered the wife, “that you saw your own shadow at times, through 
the fog, or by the strect lamps? and that the steps you heard following 
you, were, after all, only the echo of your own? I have heard of such 
things’ — 

“And so have I,’’—slily touching the doctor’s elbow, and trying 
very hard to keep his countenance. *‘ Capital !—but we must humor 
her, hey—no my dear! I have stopped the shadow, and questioned it, 
and satisfied myself, over and over again, that it had nothing to do with 
me. Sometimes it world stand stock still, and stare at me—and then 
turn off, and go another way, and I wouldn't see it again for a week ora 
month perhaps; and once, if you will believe me, I threw my hat at it” 
—here he nudged the doctor, and pulled down the corners of his mouth 
at Sarah—* And what d’ye think it did, my love ?—-just vanished round 
the corner with a crack like a coach whip---ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

At this moment he started up, and his countenance underwent a sud- 
den and violent change. He stood still for a minute or so---stock still, 
with his hands in his pockets--and then he dropped into a chair in front 
of his wife, and drew forth the two night-keys, and held them off at 
arm’s length, and sat staring at them; and then he jumped up again-- 
and flung his arms into the air---and his chin quivered---he grew ashy 
pale about the mouth--and a shadow passed over his countenance, like 
the shadow of another world; he walked the floor hurriedly for two or 
three minutes, without speaking---and then stopped---and after struggling 
with himself, staggered up to her-—and holding forth his hand, begged 
her after a quiet, gentlemanly fashion, to feror him with her night-key. 

The doctor nodded to her, and she got up and went to her work-table 
—in a prodigious flutter of joy—and without well knowing what she did, 
began rummaging, till she found a night-key, which she put into her 
husband’s hand, without speaking. 

“‘ Wife!” cried the unhappy man, with his eye fixed upon the key— 
“ Wife—woman '!—this is a new key. Where is the old key ?—where 
is the golden key L furnished you with on our wedding day? when I put 
you in possession here—when I installed you before God, mistress of my 
house—of myself—and of my everlasting happiness ?” 

The poor wife began fumbling at another bunch of keys---then stop- 
ped suddenly--and looked as if she wished the earth would open ay 
swallow her---and then, growing deadly pale, she acknowledged, ina fay 
tering voice, and without lifting her eves from the floor, that she had® 
lost the key. And then, as the imaze of that horrible old man, with 
the ragged overcoat on, whom she had seen in the store, came over her; 
and she thought of the possibility --nay, of the probability—if not ab- 
solute certainty, of his being their nightly visiter, and the monster who 
had so disturbed her sleep---she could hardly forbear screaming with ter- 
ror. A moment more, and she began to recollect a resemblance---and 
to wonder most vehemently, why it had never oceurred to her before--- 
and why she did not think of it, when she saw the face of the stranger 
by lamp-light. Z 

Meanwhile, the husband had resumed his walk in silence. The whole 
house shook under his heavy tramp. 

His wife stood abashed before him. His eyes were upon her, at 
every turn—but now, their alarming*brightness had disappeared. There 
was a mournful expression—a something subdued in thier look—and a 
trembling about the mouth, which boded either a new paroxysm or a 
great change for the better. 

Poor Sarah! with all her stout-heartedness—and all her confidence in 
the good faith of her sister—she quailed under these portentous devel- 

opements; and as for the doctor—he couldn’t sit still for ten seconds 
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together ; but kept looking at his watch—at the door—at the window— 
at Sarah—at the poor disconsolate imp—and breathing hard and fidget- 
ting in his chair, till he made every body nervous about him. It was 
clear that he wanted to be away; but knew not well how to manage 
it, before the prescriptiow arrived. 

““ But madam!” said the husband, at last, stopping short before her 
as she stood leaning over the cradle and playing with the bunch of keys 
—large tears dropping slowly before them, or out of her wide-open eyes 
very much as if she knew not that she was weeping—“ Madam! I muss 
have that key—I must, and I will have it; or rather’’—glaneing af 
Sarah, whose blood thrilled as he proceeded—“‘ I must know what has 
become of st.” 

“ High !—what’s the matter now !--rehearsing Blue Beard, are you?’ 
cried somebody at the door, with a very pleasant voice. On turning 
their heads, they saw standing there Mrs. Parry, herself--Jane Parry--- 
their next door neighbor. She had been there, nobody knew how long 
-and of course every body began to look rather foolish, except the deoc- 
tor, who turned to, and tried very hard to wink himself out of the scrape 

“ The key--the key!’ continued the husband, without vouchsafing 
any reply to Mrs. Parry. 

“ The handkerchief !---the handke rchie} !” cried she. in reply ; imi- 
tating his manner and trying to counterfeit his very look. ‘‘ This hand- 
kerchief’’---with a great flourish---“‘did an Egyptian to my mother give 
The worms were hallowed that spun the web---hegh! are you all mad 
together !---all stage-struck---one moment doing Blue Beard and the next 
Othello——mercy on us!” 

And she stopped short in the very midst of her spech---and begay, to 
look about her, and seeing how serious they all were, and grew trou 
in spite of herself, and wanted to be off. But no. 

“Come in, Jane---come in, Jane, if you please—-don’t be alarmed: 
My poor wife there is in a bad way---but she must know it---hush !—we 
are trying her with a new medicine---giving her a touch of homeopathy 
---with a tincture of animal magnetism, or electro---what d’ye call it, 
doctor ?---I beg your pardon, Jane--- Doctor Whipple, Mrs. Parry 1.-Mrs 
Parry, Doctor Whipple !---you have heard of Doctor Whipple? the best 
man in the world, Jane---with the smallest hand; let me recommend him 
to you and all your acquaintances---a nice man, a very nice man, I assure 
you---doctor-where’s your pocket handkerchief ?” 

The doctor stared. Mrs. Parry grew very red in the face, and the 
poor fellow continued---“ You are an old friend of ours, Jane---an exce?- 
lent neighbor--and you've got a very good fellow for a husband—how 
many children, did you say? Doctor, | recommend that family to yeur 
especial care---they buy Brandreth’s Pills by the sugar-box--and they 
have pill puddings every fourth of July---and the rest of us thanksgiving 
day---stop--don’t_ go-~I want you to be a witness. I know there is nw 
hope for me---no excuse---and I know I shall be the laughing stock fox 
all the newspapers---confound the newspapers !---for the veriest witte? 
that ever breathed; but never mind---who comes? whose afraid ?”’ 

Here Jane caught the doctor’s eye, and seizing the truth instantane- 
ously---though not a little alarmed at the aspect of things, she replied, 
with a look of great unconcern. ‘“ Excellent !---and what do you want 
me to witness? Not a going to sell your house, I hope---what is it, Eli- 
zabeth ”? 

“ Ask her not, madam; but hear me !” 

“Bravo! King Cambyses!”’ 

‘Well Jane; you shall judge for yourself. I want to borrow mg 
wife’s night key,”’ fixing his eye om his wife. 

- Well——proceed.”’ 

“Well, Madam—I ask her for it; and what d’ye think was her an- 
swer, madam ?’’—a long pause—Jane shook her head—“‘ Why madans 
—that she has dost it. Lost a night-key !—preposterous !—I'll leave it 
to you, docter. Did you ever hear of such a case! Is theresuch @ case 
to be found in the books? No sir—never—never—it’s all a filch, and. 
the poor thing knows it, and so de you.”’ 

“Can it be possible ?’’ enquired Jane, with a significant inflexion of 
the yoice intended for the ear of Elizabeth and of nobody else. 

eS, madam—yes! And that too, after pretending to find the key 
—which turns out to be a new one—a new key, Jane. Think of thaa? 

A new key—--when I ask for the old one!” 

“Why !~--Elizabeth—-if you have got the old one, for Heavens’ sake, 
oblige him’’---her pleasant face changing with an expression of seriots- 
ness, and then, as she got no answer, of perplexity and alarm. 

The poor wife’s tears fill faster and faster ; and she refused to look up, 
or to explain, though her kind-hearted neighbor stood making sign* at 
her, by the dozen. 

“Well, madam---as you do not appear disposed to enlighten us upom 
that point, will you be so very obliging’ -—here he held up the key thar 
had been found in the entry, so that all could see it--and then asked his 
poor wife, in a voice that made their very flesh creep, if that was her 
key?” 

Fora time, she made no answer, but when the question was repeated, 
and the key was laid upon the table before her--she shrieked#and 
snatching it up, and having examined it very carefully, she turned to her 
husband with a countenance full of triumph---and said yes. 

“You acknowled,e it thea, do you madam !—you plead guilty—-yow 
cast yourself upon the mercy of the court. That mercy I to others show 
-~that mercy show tome. Have you said your prayers to-day?” 

“ Acknowledge it!~--acknowledge what ’” said Mrs. Parry, willing to 
amuse the poor fellow, till they could be relieved,.and making a sign te 

| the wife not to interfere. 
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“ Ask her,” said the wife, disregarding all hints and signs in her un- 
controlable indignation---“ ask her, Frederick !---she was with me when 
I lost.the key.” 1 choose to have her tel! the story---and then, if you 
please, I'll tell you why I got a new key without troubling you.” 

“ Indeed !---is it 30, Mrs. Parry !---were you with her ! Why do you 
hesitate?) Why does your color come and go /--and why is your mouth 
sealed--taken by surprise, hey! Yet she would do as much for you-- 
wouldn’t you, my love ?” 

Poor Jane was terribly disconcerted. That she was with the unhappy 
wife, when she lost her purse—or said she lost it; and that the purse 
contained a night-key, among other things, she verily believed. But 
then how could she snow the fact? how could she swear toit? She 
had not seen the key---nor the purse---nor the pencil. 

“You do not answer, madam---what say you---guilty or not guilty?” 
continued the husband. 

‘“« The wife could bear it no longer. © Whiy don’t you speak, Jane!” 
she cried. “ Surely you cannot have forgoiten the circumstances, nor 
what you said io me as we parted at the door. That my -husband’s 
mad—mad as a march hare—L very believe—you can see that for yeur- 
self.” The husband smiled—pursed up his mouth—and winked at the 
doctor—‘‘that I have no idea what he mcans—and that i am fully deter- 
mined to bear this treatment no longer, is also true—but—but,’”’ and her 
beautiful countenance was lifted up—and her bosom heaved, as if her 
young heart would burst its prison-house—and her glorious eves kindled 
with a lofty and generous self-1cliance—* but all these things are ne ex- 
cuse for me.”’ 

“ Poor thing!” said the husband, “ how she raves!” 

‘‘ No excuse for me, and none for my dear friend. 
him.” 

The question was repeated for the third and fourth time; but, instead 
of replying, poor Jane turned away her head in silence, and lifted her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ [thought so! if 1 didn’t, I wish I may be—scuttled and sunk at the 
India rubber factory !’’ cried the husband, with a triumphant smile ; 
for your married men take a prodigious pleasure sometimes in prov- 
ing their wives no better than they should be, and themselves, a great 
deal worse ; and that too, sometimes, when they are neither drunk nor 
crazy! 

The deserted wife--fur now, indeed, it seemed as if she were wholly 


You must answer 


- deserted—deserted by Heaven and earth—by husband, sister, and fami- 


liar friend—astood for a moment as if thunderstruck, and then dropped 
into a chair, and covered her face with her hands in silence. 

** Well, madam,”’ continued the husband, walking up to her and speak- 
ing with great calmness—in tones of sorrowful affection---like a broken- 
hearted man, about to be separated forever from a woman he had loved 
and honored---perhaps worshipped with all his heart and soul. “ Well, 
madam, that key, which you acknowledge to be your own---that key, 
which you say you lost, I know not how long ago.” 

** Six months ago,”’ sobbed the poor wife.” 

“ That very key, Madam, was found below upon the floor, last night, 
along with the cloak which the scoundrel phantom left here—after watch- 
ing my steps for months, for an opportunity, I see now, of entering my 
house in my absence—can you explain that, my dear? Can you, doc- 
tor? Did you ever meet with such a case in the whole course of your 
reading ? Never—never—I am sure you never did.” : 

The doctor shook his head. 

“You see, madam. The doctor never heard of such a case before.— 
And now, madam, I have but two more questions to ask you, before we 
part forever.” ; 

‘Oh, Frederick !”’ 

“ The first is—have you made your peace with God? No answer.— 
Well—the second is—ean yeu explain the mystery of the night-key ?— 
once for all—going—going—gone !”’ : ; 

Saying this he dashed to the door, and might have flung himself head- 
long out of the window, or down the front stairs, before mortal hand 
could have interfered---but for the arrival of an apothecary’s boygewith 
the prescription ordered by the doctor, and followed by a young fland- 
some stranger, who sung out as he entered, as if in reply to the last 
question of the husband, when he tore himself away. ; n 

“ Perhaps not, Fred—but I can! Clear the way there! 

“Qh brother! brother! I’m so glad you've come! Oh take me 
with you! take me with you!’ cried the poor, weeping, half-distracter 
wife, as she threw herself into his arms. 

“Take you with me !—poh !—fudge !-~-fiddle-de-dee---not a word of it. 
Send her back to her mother, and say she wont do--after trying her for 
a twelvemonth; no, no my lad, none o’ that, if you please--and I dare 
say you have tried her---hasn’t he, Buttercup hy 

“QO that he has!---but I have no complaints to make. Only take me 
away, and let me die iu my mother’s lap !” 

“ Where !—-pshaw !---Brother Fred, I'd thank you fer my cloak.” 


7. cloak !”’ 
» ‘"¥es—the cloak I left behind me last night.” 
« “ Last night !—where ?” 

“‘ Where !~-why, on your front entry floor, to the best of my regollec- 
tion and belief, as you say---like the Hebrew youth, when he fled from 
Potiphar’s wife.” 

“ Merciful Heaven! Brother Bob—was that vou!” 


Hurra!”” @ 


| 
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* Was that me? No—ihat was Joseph. How can you blunder ¢0- 


strangely ; you ought to be ashamed of yourself—that affair happened 


before you were born—a long while. Strange how people can make 
themselves so ridiculous---but then you only go to Dr. A——’s church, 
and you can’t be expected to understand much about the Bible.” 

“ For shame, brother Bob---I am half distracted with your nonsense; 
but I ask you again. Jas that you?” 

The husband drew nearer, and leaned eagerly forward to hear the 
auswer. Sarah half rose from her chair. The doctor let the teaspoon 
fall into which he was just emptying a paper of powders---and Jane 
stood open-mouthed, wondering what would happen next. 

“ Was that you?” said Brother Bob, mimicking---“* To be sure it 
was---who else should it be ?”’ 

“Oh brother! brother!---why didn’t you speak to me!” 

“* Hadn’t time, Buttercup. How could 1? You screamed-—the watch 
would be at the door in half a minute, and I knew I should have the 
whole house about my ears. Thinking to quict you--I called out 
hush---hush! as loud as I durst--but you wouldn’t hear me, and so I 
pulled otf my boots and followed you as well as I could---for you seemed 
to vanish all at once---and [ couldn’t see a foot beyond my nose, nor for 
ten minutes could 1 hear the least sound or life or motion over the 
whole of that great empty house---I wish you would set fire to it---or 
take lodgers---ur blow it up with gunpowder, I don’t care which.”’ 

“* But,”’ cried-the husband---the wile, and the sister---all speaking to- 
gether, and looking as if they meant to be the last persons in the world 
ever again to put faith iu the evidence of their senses. ‘‘ But--how did 
you get in !--and what was your object? and why at such an hour, and 
in such a way !”’ 

** Ah---ha !---that’s telling, my dears.”’ 

“If you have the least regard for me---fur my husband’s peace of 
mind---for the good opinion of those who know and love me, brother 
Bob—Ohb, do be serious ! and answer us!” 

“ Well--to that adjuration, here goes! One at a time, if you please, 
though. I got in with a night-key---axd now, having no further use for 
it, after the fright I gave you, 1 beg leave to’’---fumbling in his pockets--- 
“* why, zounds! I must have left it in the door.” 

“Ts that it ?’’ enquired the husband, reaching him a key, and speak- 
ing with a tone so natural and so full of composure, that the wife start- 
ed, and the doctor, after peeping at him for half a minute, with his 
hand shading his eyes---got up and toddled to the window, and threw 
the powders into the street. 

*« The same-—you found it in the door, hey? What a fool I was, to be 
sure ! All up with me now, I ’spose.” 

“* No—we found it on the floor—dropped in your hurry. But how did 
you pass me on the stairs? and the watch at the door without being 
heard ?—and where did yon get the key—how came you by it—and 
how long have you had it?” continued the husband, growing more and 
more reasonable every moment, while the countenance of the wife grew 
brighter and brighter and happier with every breath, and Sarah looked as 
if just ready to jump about the dear little doctor’s neck and kiss him to 
death. 

“‘ Steady, there—steady! ore ata time, if you please. I have had 
that key about—four—five—lcet m* see—about six months—do you re- 
member where you lost it, Buttercup?” 


“ Heavens! you got it of that awful old man—I know you did !—and 
I always knew he took it out of my bag in the shop—I see through the 
whole mystery now. Oh, brother Bob! brother Bob—how much you 
have to answer for!” 

“What old man? I know nothing about any old man. I took the 
purse out of your bag myself in Hoyt’s store—and afterwards found the 
key in it. Old man! stay! it seems to me I do recollect something of 
an old beggar that entered the shop and was ordered out—and so you 
chose to suspect him, poor fellow, instead of me—because I happened to 
be a little better dressed. But, as 1 said before—the key I took.” 

“You took it out of my bag yourselfssand .what became of the 
purse ?”’ : ; 

* The purse !—why, zounds! haven't you received the purse yet ?” 

“ Never.” 

“‘ Nor the pencil case—nor the money ?” 

“* Neither.” 

»* Well, that zs strange. You will find them in the little top drawer of 
your dressing table—right hand—I put them all there myself within a 
week after I pilfered them.” 

But still—I don’t understand you. What was your object—and how 
did you manage to come into the store and get away without being 
seen.” 

“ Wal—I declare! is that you, Mess Carter—how’s your baby ?” 

The young wife threw up her hands at the apparition that now passed 
before her and cou'd hardly believe her own eyes and ears, as he conti- 
nued ; while poor Janie crept nearer the door, and began looking for bro- 
ther Bob’s cloven foot. x 

“Thumbs! thumbs !—you good tor nothin’ mean, meachin feller you! 
allay’s a skunikin about us country people in that way! My name’s 
Peabody—Ruth Peabody,” with a sort of a screech never to be heard 
out of New England. “ Do Lowe you anything, Mister!” 

* And that was you, brother Bob !—oh, Jane! do you remember the 
boots, and the voice---and the beard—and the—o’ iud! lud! I shall die 
a laughing !—that you should be able to pass for old marm Peabody, and 
in broad day light! How could you run sucha risk? And who was 
that with you?’ 

“ That !—you'll excuse me---we never tell tales out 0’ school. That 
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was a college chum—the first letter of his name begins with a’’---whis- 
pering---“ with a,” glancing at the doctor. ‘‘ Oh ho!” 

Meanwhile Sarah had stolen away and the poor puzzled husband had 
grown very thoughtful---he was evidently not more than half satisfied 
yet. 

“Your reasons, brother Bob---if you please ?”’ he repeated again, with 
a determined and rather serious air. 

“Well, then. My reasons at first were all proper and innocent 
enough. I wanted a frolic, and had no idea of withholding the key any 
more than the gold purse, or the gold pencil case, or the money. But, 
somehow or another, as I lay awake that night, brother Fred, thinking 
of old times and.of the frolics you and I used to have together, before 
you took it into your head to marry that simpleton there---it happened to 
come into my head, that if L should ever happen to be hard run---as hard 
as you and [ have been many a time before to-day, brother Fred---don’t 
be alarmed---I don’t peach—-and if it should’nt be perfectly convenient 
for dad to leave the door open or to allow me the privilege of a night- 
key--and you know he wouldn't, after twelve o’clock, to save me from 
the gallows---why, it would be no bad thing at a pinch”’---nodding-—“ fact 
is, brother Fred, I like that deep sofa o’ yours there in the back sitting 
room, 

“Good gracious !—I understand it all now!” cried the wife. “ You 
have been there before—you have !—you have! I know you have—and 
you need not deny it !”’ 

“To be sure I have—no idea of denying it!”’ 

“And how many times, brother Bob ‘et 

‘‘At a rough guess—let me see—ten or a dozen, perhaps, or maybe 
fine !” 

‘“* And you never happened to be disturbed—anor suspected ?”’ 

*« Never but once. And that—let me see—that was at your own door, 
Fred, about three months ago——just look at the man!-—poor fellow--- 
and then he met me coming off the steps of the door---you remember it 
Fred! Foraminute you appeared to know me--or to be on the point of 
speaking to me, and | thought the game was up---and then, as I turned 
away to hide my face, I saw you hesitate and stop--and so I got clear.” 

“ [ thought you turned away to look at the lamp---or the number on the 
wext door. And so that was you, Brother Bob—and it was your 
cloak, that I saw---and your cap---and you are the phantom that pursued 
me. How do you explain that?”’ 

** Don’task me, Fred-—-[ have carried the joke too far; altogether too 
far; but the devil got into me, I believe---and it worked so well I couldn’t 
stop. Will you forgive me?” 

“« Not until you have explained everything.” 

= Agreed-—-push on.”" 

“How did you get by me last night---if if was you--without making 
any noise? I have asked you that question three times, and still you 
evade it.” - 

‘** Evade it---poh. Haven’t I told you [ was in my stocking feet? 
Finding I couldn’t overtake little goosey-gander there---nor make her un- 
derstand me, with that confounded brat squealing in her ear, I snatched 
my. boots, which I-had pulled off atehe head of the stairs, and was clear- 
ing out head foremost, when the door opened below, and you sprang up 
after me, like a two-year-old catamount. Oh Fred !---but you haven’t for- 
got some of your college pranks---but mum’s the word now---I made but 
one jump from the top of the stairs to the bottom, holding on by the rail, 
and went through the Philistines, like a--like a---like the ghost of a 
thousand brick---or a handful vf Bandreth’s pills---I beg your pardon, 


sir!”’ 








The doctor got up, and shrugging his shoulders, and lifting his eye- 
brows and the palms of both hands towards the zenith, vanished with a 
good-natured smirk, and a sort of professional double-shuffle. There was 
evidently nothing left for him todo. The storm was clearing away of 
itself---and the sun would soon be out. ’ 

“Still, Brother Bob---L cannot see why you should have been willing 
to create such a disturbance, last night---when you had but to speak, and 
you would have been welcome to anything and everything, you know.” 

“Catch a weasel asleep !---don't 1 know! Last night was Saturday 
night--and after twelve o'clock, I was safe from the Philistines--or my 


lawyers a niany. What if they had traced me here---and put yeu to your Ging too. 


trumps---or the servants---or the widow there--no, no, my bovy---it wouldn't 
do for any of you to know that I was in town.” St 

* And why not? 
mean.”’ 

“ You can’t! Well, then--I must expound. I’m in a scrape—the 
beautiful widow is down upon---not you, Sarali---there are more beauti- 
ful widows than one in the world, | hope, and you neetin’t look at me 
so---well, she is after me with a sheriff and a whole squad of attorneys 
for breach o’ promise. Not being ready to foot her bills for the last 
campaign at Saratoga---I tore up her letters---leaped froma two stery 
window yesterday at half-past four---took the steam---distanced ‘em all--- 
sent of three tip-staffs on a false scent toward Philadelphia—another 
toward Albany--another toward New Haven-—-and betook myself to my 
old quarters, on the sofa in your little back parlor--aad here I am !”’ 





I cannot for the life of me, understand what you 


““Oae word more. You have haunted me from pillar to post---month 
after Moath--like my own shadow. How could you have the heart to 
do this. Tell me, I beseech you-—why you did it, and how. “I am dy- 
ing to know? You have almost driven me crazy---and made me what I 
dare not trast myself to think of. Oh, brother Bob-~or, as your sister 


says--Oh, brother Bob, you have much to answer for.” 
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“That Ihave! Well---if the truth, like murder, must out-—here goes ! 
and out it shall come—-like murder. Do you remember the conversa- 
tion we had some three years ago, about ghosts? Do you remember 
how strong your disbelief was---and how you boasted, and how I ventu- 
red to hope, you might never have reason to change your opinion ?”’ 

“ Yes---indeed can it be pessible! But how did you manage it?” 

‘“‘ Simply by wearing woolen socks over my boots in all weathers— 
by venturing near you only in very dark and stormy nights—-and by wear- 
ing a variety of dresses underneath a cloak—so that when you turned 
short upon me, I had only to spring aside, or throw my cloak into the 
gutter, and reappear before you in another shape---or, as if coming ano- 
ther way--now, as a sailor—--now, as a man warped with age---now, as a 
woman; and always found it easy enough to escape you. By the way, 
though---I must tell you a capital joke--once you threw your hat into the 
face of old President R himself, on his way to the college~—you 
mistook him for me, probably ; but the best of the joke is, he knew you, 
notwithstanding the fog, and was frightened half out of his wits; and | 
have good reason to believe he mentioned it, perhaps two months ago, 
to Dr. Whipple, who advised him to smother it for a college prank, and 
entirely forgot it, until he heard this morning that you were poisoned, 
and came to enquire into the symptoms! Good--hey-—capital, Fred !--- 
patting him in the back. Why don’t you laugh, you dog you!” 

Here the husband looked at the wife---and the wife looked at the 
husband. 

“ Elizabeth!” 

“« Frederick !”’ 

** Can you forgive me ?”’ 

The next moment they were in each other’s arms---with Sarah and 
Jane blubbering over them--the brother dancing a hornpipe---with the 
baby in his arms—and the baby itself twitching and tossing its arms 
about, and screaming with delight. 

And then, after a while, Jane withdrew and Sarah followed her—-and 
would you believe it !-—there lay the baby athwart the lap of the father 
with its white red heels in the air, crewing away like half a dozen 
chicken cocks---while the husband and wife zat with their hands inter- 
locked—and their cyes brimful and running. 

“ Can you kiss the child ?--wil/ you kiss the child?” said she at last, 
in a low whisper--broken with emotion. 

“Can [!--will 1!--try me, and God bless you both! Bob--you’ll find 
your cloak in the entry below.’”” Bob wouldn’t take the hint“ and 
wife—there’s your night key. If you had only told me it was lost, what 
a world of suffering we might have been spared !” 

“ T don’t know that, my dear, when people take it into their heads to 
be haunted by shadows, thare is no saying what may happen next. You 
are heartily ashamed of yourself, you say—and to tell you the truth—I 
am heartily ashamed of you---but”’--this was said with a most encour- 
aging smile. ‘“ But no matter. It will be a good lesson for both. I 
was wrong, and ought to have told you about the purse, though I never 
gave the night key a single thought, either at the time ot afterwards, 
till I saw it in your hands just now, and thought of that horrid old man, 
and of the possibility that he had been at my heels the night before---and 
I, almost in his arms!” : 

‘“‘ What could have possessed me!’’ added the husband, after a long 
and thoughtful pause, “* Really, my dear, 1 must have been beside my- 
self; and to tell you the truth my head has felt strangely at times, for 
the last three or four months !”’ 

Here Bob smiled somewhat maliciously, and tapped his forefinger on 
his forehead, as much as to say he felt something hurtipg there. 








‘Not more strangely than my heart has felt, my dear husband,” re- 
plied the nice little wile. ‘You needn't laugh, brother Bob, it’s all 
owing to you. ~ 

“ Laugh, Lizzy--I ha 1 no idea of laughing-—-my own heart is rather teo 
full for that”---wiping his eves with his cuti--and then his nose, to avoid 
appearing sentimental. “ You saw the face of your own brother last 
night, and mistook it for a monster you had seen before! ragged, old, 
and dirty! I see now the mischief I have done, or might have done, I 
assure you, in all its length and breadth--and what I have to answer for 
—and-—why—-zounds ! if I stay here another moment, I shall be blubber- 
Good bye !--and I say, Lizzy--L say, Buttereup---you had bet- 
ter keep as still as possible to-day. ‘Tie up the knocker--say you're 
sick—you're dead.’ That's your sort’’--and he darted-—full split—lke a 
Broadway shopkeeper, with a note to pay--and the clock a striking 
three. 

‘*- My dear wife--you must manage, if you can, to believe. nat all this 
outrage has been owing to trouble in my head—my heart, L assure you 
has had nothing to do with it.” His voice changed, and grew rather 
touching, as he proceeded-—-* You know what a horror [have always had 
on the subject of insanity, ever since the death of my poor father. It 
has been the shadow of my whole life. And the moment I am seriously 
troubled in any way—it matters not how--that moment, I lose my appe- 
tite, grow watchful and nervous, and low-spirited, and begin to fancy I 
am getting disordered here. Pity me, my dear wife,---pity me and watch 
over me---and for the love of Heaven let this teach you never to have any 
secrets from your husband.” 

The poor wife hid her head in his bosom-too happy for speech—al” 
most too happy to breathe ; for now his look was natural—his veice plea” 
sant-—and his very pulse just what it should be. 

“My dear,” replied she, as soon as she could trust herself to speak 
---‘* My dear---we have both been wrong. You, in not communicating 
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with your wife, when your business troubled you-—and [, in not insisting 
upon the most glorious privilege of a wife,--that of sharing your sor- 
rows=-when I saw you sad, or thoughtful; you, in neglecting your health 
—and wandering about the town, as you have, night after night, in 
storm and darkness--and I, in not apprising you at once, of my suspi- 
cions, when I lay awake and heard somebody in the house---when I found 
the sofa in the breakfast parlor tumbled in the morning-~-as if you had 
gone to sleep on it, with the newspaper in your hand, while I was wait- 
ing and watching for you above. And then!——oh my husband !— 
that I should ever have been so wretched, and so foolish, as to believe 
that you no longer loved your child--or your house, or your wife !” 

“ And I---Elizabeth—-to think that I who know you so well, and had 
such reagon to put faith in you!—to think that I should be miserable 
enough, to imagine it pessible—even possible, my poor dear wife--that 
you could forget either yourself or me--or your Maker--merely because 
I happened to see a man leaving my door after midnight, when you knew 
I should be away—or found a night-key on the entry floor, which I knew 
had belonged to you, and what I never knew you had lost---or a cloak, 
which resembled that worn by the shadow that pursued me-—-/ike a phan- 
tom, you must acknowledge-—-though it proves now to have been a crea- 
ture of flesh and blood---to say nothing of the sofa——Gvood Heaven, 
Elizabeth! Can you forgive me?” 

“Yes, dear, with all my heart and soul---and now, that we may b« 
quits forever, will you forgive me for---for---upon my word it is teo ridi- 
culous !---and---I---[——positively I cannot tell you, if you don’t turn 
away your eyes. 

“Out with it, Elizabeth !——make a clean breast of it.” 

“« Well, then---do you know that I have been made rather uncomfort- 
able, since the change in your behaviour toward me and _ the child, to 
your attention to---to j 
aloud!’ 

“Whisper it then!” 

“Well—-turn you head the other way, 
try.” 

She whispered a moment in her husband’s ear, and straightway the 
man burst out a laughing and shouted for Sarah! Sarah !---the witch! 

while his wife grew very red in the face, and tried to stop his mouth 
with her beautiful hand. 

““If you say one word to your sister-in-law about what I have told you 
---I’ll never speak to you again, while I breathe, said she, as the door 
opened, and Sarah appeared, with a look of alarm, which instantly 
changed to one of surprise and joy, on seeing their countenances ’ 

“Well, well, my dear---to oblige you. Weare 
both at confession, and---ha, ha, ha !’’--- 

“ Really Fred, I didn’t see much to laugh at, after all’’---Sarah disap- 
peared---“‘and if you knew what the chambermaid told me this morning, 
when Isenquired why you didn’t come to bed, as I lay there bleeding 
and crying, and wondering what had become of you---you wouldn’t be 
very likely to laugh, I think. You tried to kiss her, didn’t you, Fred ? 
You can’t deny that--you know you can’t.” 

“Who !---the chambermaid---never, in all my life.” 

“The chambermaid!——no indeed, I never quite suspected you of 
that, aluhough you are marvellously disposed to romping with, and kissing, 
everything clse that comes in your way---how should you like me to be- 
have so ?---let me ask you that, sir---and why haven’t Tas much right a 
you, to be jumping about the necks of people that don’t belong to me ?”’ 

“Why, my dear---when a man has a wife of his own---but stay---you 
spoke of my kissing, or trying to kiss somebody---who was it?” ~~ 

“You know I meant Sarah---” ; 


J] declare I never shall be able to speak it 


and don’t look at me, and Vil 


Don’t come in Sarah. 


3 


“What! Sarah Sheafe---our own sister-in-law !---goodness me !"’ 

“Oh, I understand you, Fred you are laughing at me. But how 
should you like me, to have me deal in the same way with your brothers- 
in-law ?---to meet them on the back stairs, in a 


I 


dark entry--at three 
o'clock, in the morning---half dressed---or undressed---with my night-cap 
all awry, and my night-elothes huddled about me-~as if---as if--I declare 
you ought to be ashamed for yourself, and she too!---I wonder how she 
can look me in the face; and then to hear her preach! and see how de- 
mure she is, and pretty behaved---looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in her 


mouth-—but I say though, Fred---what is sauce for the goose ought to Ge 


sauce for the gander---hey !”’ 

“Certainly,” said the husband, beginning to look rather foolish, and 
10 taste the chocolate once more. 

“You men have strange privileges, my dear”’ 

“ Then it is a privilege, my love?” 

“Stop, for mercy’s sake stop, Fred !--we shall-be at it again, if we 
don’t. [have heard the whole story-~and I believe the whole---don’t 
stare--you tried to kiss poor Sarah, and she wouldn’t let you, and threat- 
ened te alarm the house if you persisted ;---and to tell you the truth, my 
dear, 1 began to feel rather uncomfortable. But it’s all over now-~anc 
s0---if you will forgive me, I will vou. ‘ 

“ Agreed !—and let us have no more ef these matrimonial reserva- 
tions.” 


} 
i 


“With all my heart, my dear---provided you will give me up 
night-key.” ; 4 

“Not afraid to trust me-—are you, Elizabeth ?” 

“‘ Not afraid to trust me--are you, Frederick (”’ 

Both spoke together---and both answered together; 
the bargain was clenched. 
go to bed in season---to behave like a christian--to have no secrets from 


and upon the spot, 
The husband was to be at home betimes--- 


conduct himself in all respects like a dutiful 
husband; in consideration whereof, the dear little wife promised not to 
be jealous of Sarah---nor of any body else--to talk to him every night be- 
fore he went to sleep about the servants and the nursery—to bother him 
with everything that bothered her—-and never to take it into her head that 
he wanted to poison her, or to throw the baby out of the window—and 
never to give him bad chocolate for breakfast---néver-—never---never !--- 
There’s for you! 

At this moment---and just as the negotiation was concluded, and the 
belligerent parties had agreed to what is called the statxs ante bellum, 
their attention was called off, by a tremendous uproar in the street. They 
ran to the window, and the first thing they saw, as the mob went pour- 
ing by, like a river breaking up in the spring of the year—~and bearing 
the accumulated rubbish of a whole winter with it---was an old man, sit- 
ting up in a cart, all covered with rags and dripping with water--a most 
pitiable object to be sure. 

“ AsT live!’ cried the wife--“ there goes that horrible old man I told 
you of! I wonder what he has been doing now?--something dreadful 
I’m sure. Goodness me !---what an escape we have had !~-look ! look !--- 
what are they going to do with him now ?---poor creature !~-what a mise- 
rable looki: 


sure as you 


his wife, and in short, to 


1 


1g object--dear me! they are dragging him out of the cart as 
*re alive.” 
“ They have been ducking 


him, I fear. Ah! there’s Brother Bob 


9 ’ 
among ‘em! 
, 
rT 
A 


ty ? 
in, Fred ; run! 
| 


7 
oid creature. 


They must not be allowed to hurt the miserable 
See how frightened he looks !”’ 

Her husband threw up the window, and was just on the point of 
calling upon the mob to forbear, when he saw something to arrest his at- 
tention; and Bob set up ahurrah! followed by thousands of other voices, 
and it was some minutes before any thing could be made out of the con- 
fused outeries that filled the air. _ Upon further enquiry, it was found out, 
strangely enough, that the ragged, dirty, good-for-nothing, horrible old 
monster, had just jumped overboard at the risk of his life, to fish up a 
poor little wap-sided nigger who had been poking fun at him by the 
hour, as he sat on the sill of the wharf---eating his cold victuals, and talk- 
ing tohimself with a dozen little boys about him; and had just finished 
his pranks-~by slipping into the dock, as he was trying to kick the poor 
old mouthful of bread and cheese, which lay near him on the wharf, into 
the water. Missing his object, the poor little nigger slipped in---and 
went plump to the bottom, with a yell you might have heard a mile--- 
and the poor old man slipped in after him, with a word or two of a 
prayer, just time enough to reach the right place---and fill the fashionably 
dressed loungers with awe that steod upon the wharf, and saw the whole 
affair. Every heart was touched--every eye damp. Yet nobody moved 
or spoke, and not a finger was put forth for his relief, till they saw the 
heroic old man stretch out one trembling hand, while the other was tow- 
ing the little nigger along by his wool---and try to seize a bit of rope that 
hung dangling over the side of the wharf. 

But some that were there, had human hearts, nevertheless ; and 
among them was Brother Bob—who insisted on making up a purse for 
the old man the moment he heard *the story---and bearing him off in 
triumph. On the way, happening to turn his head to the cart, in which 
the old man was riding, with the poor little purple and spotted Nig in 
his lap---he instantly recognised him, and thought proper to take the 
mob round by his brother-in-law’s, that Buttereup, as he called her, 
might have another peep atthe horrible old creature, in the ragged 
round-about, who had certainly robbed her bag in the shep. 

The wife heard the whole. Bob asked her from the street--if she 
was satisfied—her hasband flung a handful of silver into the cart—and 
shut the window---and both sat down and looked at one another for five 
minutes without speaking. 

‘* Another lesson, my dear,” said the wife, at last. 

“And here endeth the last lesson--L hope,” said the husband, drawing 
a long breath, and calling his wife to his bosom. And then I came 
away. 

rt _—— 

Anciest Purity or Evectton.— Purity of election” seems to 
have been as little practiced by our ancestoss as by their descendants ; 
and it was fortunate for Sir John Howard (Shakspeare’s “Jockey of 
Norfolk,”’) that there was no “ Treating Act,” when he and Sir T. 
Brewse stool for Suffolk, in 1467; the “ independent electors” of 
which county consumed at Ipswich, 12 oxen, 24 calves, 24 sheep, 20 
lambs, 30 pigs, 12 pheasants, 108 capons, 240 chickens, 120 rabbits, 
800 eggs, 140 pairs of pigeons, 32 gallons of milk, divers hegsheads 
of wine, 20 of double and 10 of single beer; the cost of which wa3 
£40 17s. Gd. with the necessary quantities of condiment. 

i 

How to Fix Attention.—We should accustom ourselves to make 
attention entirely the instrument of volition. Let the will be determined 
by the conclusions of reason—by deliberate conclusions—and then let 
attention be wielded by both. Think what is self-government—what is 
fittest to be done ought to be now done—and let will be subordinate to 
reason, and attention to will. In this way you wil! be always disengaged 
for present duty. Pleasures, amusements, inferior objects, will be easi- 
ly saccrificed to the most important. You may have likings to inferior 
or trifling occupations; butif, to use the strong language of Scripture, 
you crucify these, cppose them, carry your intention beyond them, their 
power to molest and mislead you will decline. —Memoir of Dr. Ferrier 


of Paisley. 
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FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME, ENTITLED 
“ESSAYS FOR SUMMER HOURS.” 
NIGHT MUSINGS. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 
But how the subject theme may gang," 
Let @me and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. Burns 








How impressive is the eloquence of silence! Sweet indeed 
ef woman—the fire-side song of those, who are near and dear to u: 
Sweet, the soands of morning and evening twilight. Sweet, the million 
melodies continually floating over the bosom of Nature. But there are 
hours in the life of every man when the music of silence is dearer to 
him than all. Even such an hour is 
The iron tongue of Time has told the 
night is upon the earth. 


is the voice 


it my present privilege to enjoy. 
surrounding darkness that mid- 


I am in my room alone. A burning taper is 


before me, but its light is too feeble to affect the distant objects. How 
much does it seem “like a good deed in a naughty world I turn 


my face from the light, amd looking into some dark corner, m Pog - 
led to wander in that mysterious world created by the genius YF Dant 
Soon, this little taper will flicker in the socket, and behind it a 
world of gloom. Is it not so with life? 

Motionless shadows are upon the wall. To me, 
liar language. They are the emblems of my most ardent aspirations 
and fondest hopes. A few days since | heard a man say-—“ next week 
shall I deliver my long thought-of oration in the presence of assembled 
thousands, make known what eloquence and genius | possess, and 
strive to win a name.” That man is now stretched upon the couch of 
sickness, and his thoughts are changed. A dark valley is before his 
miad, and he is wondering whether he can pass its dangers in safety. 
What were his hopes, 

How refreshing is the breeze which now fans my forehead !—it seems 
like the sweet breath of a guardian Angel. It comes from the far 
south, and its birth-place was amid the leaves of the olive and palm. 
Since its departure thence it has wandered over many a woody dell 
and silver lake, and kissed the glowing cheek of many a lovely dark- 
eyed maiden. It is goac—gone to pursue its spirit-like wanderings in 
some other clime. 

The ehirping cricket has ceased its noise, and is asleep in its hiding 
place. A little white miller ig flying about the light as though he 
thought it the most wonderful And this is 
not strange, because he came into being since the evening of yesterday. 
Dear little fellow, be careful—else your ‘josity will be 
the cause of your death. g pyramid which you think so 
beautiful, is treacherous. Like many of the beautiful things of earth, 
it carries pain and destruction within its bosom. That’s r 
creature, rest yourself and 
Holy Bible. He who wrote that 
He is mine. At this silent hour and in this solitary place, you have 
come to minister to my delight. The thoughts which you have caused 
will make my rest this night more peaceful than it would have been 
but for you. The question is often asked—why are such insects as 
yourself created? 1 answer, to accomplish some Omnipotent end.— 
God willed it that you shoud be born and minister for a few moments 
to my delight, and also to my instruction, by causing you to direct my 

thoughts to Him, who ig infinite in greatness, holiness, and ‘oy » You 
have fulfilled the object of your mission. Good bye! IL 1] you, and 
shall not forget your admonitions 

The light is out—I am now seated at my window, gazing upon the 
city. There is such a calm in the heavens and upon the earth, I al- 
most fear the world will never wake again. The ticking of my watch 
is the only sound I hear. How muchmore re 
ed from this instrument, than from the lauded and far-fetched phileso- 
phy of man? With pompous pretensions, the one strives vainly to ex- 
plain mysteries which are forever hidden from his sight. ve other 
in its humbleness, simply tells us of the fleetness of time. The lessons 
of this are of practical utility, and if we were to listen to them as we 
ought, we shoul? thizk less of ourselves, and look upon futurity as the 
period when our knowledge of God and, the universe would be con- 
summated. Why then, should the ticking of a watch be beneath our no- 
tice? If we were but conscious of our own utter littleness, we would 
not dare lock with contempt on the smallest atom in the worid. 
a sparrow cannot fall 
Creator. 

There is something in the nature of silence which alw ays affects me 
deeply. Why itis I know not; but [do know that I love to be atone 
at such an hour as this. I love to forget the outward wor!d, and hold 
communion with the beings of the mind. And, in a lonely place like 
this, if we invite them, they will always come with their beautiful 
smiles, and sorrowful tears, whispering the thoughts into the sou! about 
another and a better world. With them too 


leave 


they | have a pecu- 


his ambition, but shadows? 


thi ng in the whole world. 


ignorance and et 
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at shimin 


ight. sweet 
‘ a 
slumber, if you 


book 


please, on the corner of that 
is as much your Father, as 








il wisdom may be gather- 





Even 
tothe ground without attracting the notice of its 





the forms of the departed, 
Enter at the open door, 

The loved ones, the true hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 


Yes! they come—the young, the good—the beautiful ; 


Longfellow. 
those whom [ loved 








long years ago, when life was but a pleasant dream. 
a sad reality. 

What an impressive sight! a slumbering city. The beating of its 
mighty heart has ceased. Filled as it is with the power of man, it is 
now us helpless as an infant on its mother’s breast. 

Go we back only a few generations, and we behold this spot a por- 
tion of an uncultivated wilderness. ‘Here lived and loved another 
race of beings. Here the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate, and the 
Indian hunte: pursued the panting deer; the wigwam blaze beamed 
on the tender and hel lpless; and the council fire gleamed on the wise 
and daring.” Behold the change! That race has withered from the 
land. ‘ Their | springs are dried up, their 

} 


arrows are broken, their 
cabins are decayed. fires have long since gone out on 


The dream is now 





Their council 
the shore, and their war erv ha 


; died away to the untrodden west.”— 
That same soil is now the fou 


ndation of a city, which is the emporium 
— powerful nation. Here flourish the arts that*embellish 
civilized | Churches, seminaries, and streets crowded with the 
costly dwe lings of the rich and learned side. Instead of 
the Sat of the blood we wow hear the joygus 
shouts of the sons of commerce. But who can tell what the future 
will reveal? Have we no reason to expect a change? Is there a 
spot on the face of the earth where change and decay have never 
been? Alas! there is not. : 

In that delightful land embosomed in the there 
once stood in its pride and strength one of the most splendid cities of 
the world. It had hills for its foundation, and a thousand 
domes glittered above its battlements. It was the seat of learning and 
the arts. She was mistress of the world. Pleasure and fame were 
sought, and their votaries satisfied even as they are in these our 
days. centuries have rolled and are lost in 

They have gone, and O how many millions of men have 
gone with them to the shoreless ocean of eternity! The spot where 
this city once stood, may be pressed by the foot of the traveller, but he 
cannot hold her former glory, for that has passed away. Her palaces 
have crumbled, and the owl builds her nest within the mouldering 
chambers of her kings. The poet's lyre is broken. The voice of elo- 
quence is forever hushed. The wine cup is in the dust. The voice 
of their merriment has long since ceased. The good, the brave, the 
noble, the wealthy and the poor, are all forgotten. Thou art the eld- 
est-born of time; thy lessons are precious to the soul, and ever should 
they be treasured in the memory. 

I saw a beautiful child sporting upen its mother’s lap. 
brightest star in the horizon of her hope. I returned, and that mother 
was in hergrave. The child waschanged. Trembling with the weight 
of years, he stood, the last of his generation, and stranger amidst the per- 
ishing monuments of earth 


of a great 


are on every 


1] 
thirsty savage, 


Mediterranean sea, 


seven 


were 
Since then, many 


away 
oblivion. 


It was the 


I saw a river, whose Seicaeths was a crystal mirror, picturing the beauties 
of the earth and sky. 


I returned, but it was as marble, and I heard th 
skaters steel ring upon its surface. 

I saw a youth, kneeling at the feet of a fair girl, who was the idol of 
his heart. A few years were gone, and the vows of each had been forgot- 
en; aud they were weeping for different sorrows in separate homes. 

Every hour proves to us that chang 
things earthly. 
pass away, 


and decay are written upon all 
As surely will the proudest monuments of human labor 
as the morning mist from among the hills. If we can look 
u = nthe past and behold the ravages of time, or on ie present ard not 
l his powerful influence upon oursé Ives and the things around us, then 
in leo will our future be dark and cheerless. Let us remember, that al- 
though this is but a theatre of change, there isa werld beyond the skies 
where the Saviour reigns supreme, and where change and decay can ne- 
ver come. 
Phat man was a philosopher, who said that the history of the worid 
It isso. Wherever we turn our eyes, we cannot 
fail to behold some ma gnificent ruin. Our daily footsteps are imprinted 
in the dust of things which were once the admir They are 
the hieroglyphics of Silent and holy are all their teachings. 
Sometimes they remind us of beauty and peace, and sometimes of terror, 
tumult and woe. They have nothing to do with the future and present, 
but the past is their all; and yet how wise, how important their coun- 
Rels! 


as . . 
was & history of ruin. 


ition of men. 


time. 


In the spring-time of life, 


and the summer of the year, I once stood on 
the shore of Lake Superior. 


I remember to have seen, in a little sugny 
cove, and half imbedded in the sand, the ruin of an Indian eanoe. A part 
of it was in the water, and in this the pike and the black bass found a 
safe retreat. Its sides were covered with moss and rank sea-weed. I 
was alone, and in that far off wilderness the voice of that simple ruin sank 
deeply into my soul, and I looked upon it as a beautiful but melancholy 
type of the history of the world. 

I have seen a flower blooming in beauty in a secluded vale, and, 
ere I had a chance to look again, a chilly breath of air had scattered 
its petals, and left ita ruin. I saw an oak standing in ts pride 
upon a distant mountain. It had braved the storms of many centu- 
ries. I returned, and its limbs were leafless, and its trunk decayed. 
That oak is a fit emblem of nature in ruins. The Coliseum at 


Rome, and the Parthenon at Athens, are the fit emblems of art in 
ruins. 

Besides those of inanimate nature and art, 
living ruins. 

A few months siuce I was a solitary traveller on the road between 
It was one of the loveliest 


the world is filled with 


Stonington and Norwich, in Connecticut. 
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days in early autumn, and the genial atmesphere 
subdue every feeling of the heart, and threw me 
J was startled from my revery by the sound of a low moan, proceed- 
ing from beneath an old pine tree beside the road. — I dismounted, 
and approached the place, and saw the with red form of a woman, 
seated upon a stone, cating of bread. Her hair was 
white as snow, and the tears semed to have made 
deep furrows in her cheeks. I saw by the copper color of her skin 
that she was an Indian, and therefore I asked her how many of her 
tribe were left? She raised her haggard eyes to mine, and with a 
trembling voice, in broken English, answered-—‘only me.” 

My heart was full. I prayed to God that he would bless her, and 
resumed my journey. But those sad words--‘* only me! only me!” 
still haunted my memory. And now, at this late day, I would not, if 
I could, forget them. That little incident gave a new direction to 
my thoughts, and I became an altered man. That poor old desolate 
woman was the living ruin of a once powerful nation---the last de- 
scendant of that proud and warlike tribe, whose chief was Philip of 
Pokanoket. 

But the most awful of all 


in a thoughtful mood. 


a dry crust 


of ninety years 58 


ruins, is the ruin of intellect. 


One lost mind ; 
Whose star is quenched, hath lessons for mankind, 
Of deeper import than each prostrate dome, 
Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome.—Mrs. Hemans. 

In view of the foregoing, which I hope has caused a pensive pleasure 
instead of gloom, it is most appropriate that we should dwell one moment, 
on the following beautiful lines by Wordsworth: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 
Do they not find an echo in every thoughtful heart? It is true—the hu- 
man mind is too much taken up with the playthings of its infancy. When 
we remember that in the short space of one hundred years, all the inha- 
bitants of this world will have passed into another state of existence, we 


cannot but acknowledge that the occupations of time engage tee much of 


our attention. All of us feel and know these things to be true, and yet 
we live as though we believed them not. Why isthis? It is because the 
deep and dark valley of forgetfulness is the receptacle of neglected 
thought. Inthe multiplicity of our 
earthly pursuits we forget that we are but pilgrims to another world, 
Reason tells the old man, that he was once young; but is he not prone to 
forget the high aspirations, the wild, free thoughts, the innocence and 
happiness of his early days? 

Once there was a man who was known throughout the world as a dis- 
tinguished merchant. His ships floated in almost every sea, and he was 
called honorable and great. It was midnight, and I saw him asleep on 
his downy couch. His dreams were of luxury and wealth. I saw him 
again by the light of day, and a sordid smile was on his face. Care and 
anxiety had wrinkled his cheeks and brow. Aé last, he died—was byried 
in great pomp, and is now forgetten. Was it merely to pass through 
these changing scenes tha the was born? 
gaged in playing with thes hadows of life ? 


It is a strange truth—we do forget! 


Was he not too earnestly en- 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NEW UNIVERSAL LETTER-WRITER. 


HINTS TO AUTHORS ON THE EPISTOLARY. 


Some people have a horror of house-breakers. A great strong fel- 
low in a fustian jacket, with a piece of crape over his face and a pis- 
tol in his hand, is certainly a disagreeable visiter to a quiet country 
gentleman in the middle of a dark night in December; the hoarse 
whisper, conveying a delicate allusion to your money-bags er your 
life, is far from a pleasing method of carrying on a conversation; 
and therefore, without descending to any more minute particulars, 
or pluming myself on my personal immunity from such visitations 
on the score of having no house, I ¢ gree at once that a house-break- 
er is a detestable character, and worthy of all condemnation. A 


murderer, also, I am not prepared to vindicate ; for though instances® 


may occur—such as in the case of annuitants and superannuated re- 
lations—where murder becomes a virtue, if not a duty, still on the 
whole, it cannot be defended on its own merits. A knife forced into 


the stomach of an elderly gentleman in a half-sleepy state after a bot_ | 


tle of old port—a razor drawn across a beautiful bar-maid’s throat— 
or a bullet scientifically inserted through the ear-hole of a deaf old 
lady, engaged in secreting her half year’s dividends in a black trunk 
in the garret—are disagreeable objects of contemplation to the philan. 
thropic mind ; and I therefore at once coincide in the fervent execra. 
tion in which a murderer is held by every person I have ever con? 
versed with on the subject, except some students of anatomy, and 
two or three popular authors of the convulsive school. But there is 
another miscreant for whom I have no commisseration—a wretch, 
compared with whese atrocities house-breaking becomes meritorious, 
and murder innocent; before whose negro-like blackness—to borrow 
the language of Charles Phillips—the darkness of annihilation be- 
comes white as snow ; whose benediction is a curse; whose breath 
is a pestilence ; whose name is a hell; over whose sunless memor 


had a tendency to | 





beneath the appalling convulsions of a fathom!ess doom forever ! 
After this description, need I say that I mean a scoundrel who ne- 
glects to pre-pay the post-’—a fellow who, to make the paltry sav- 
ing of a penny, forces his correspundent to an outlay of twopence ? 
You will also uniformly find that the unpaid letter is of a most disa- 
greeable nature in other respects ; that it twits you with a deficiency 
in memory—whereas you have vainly flattered yourself that ycu 
have an excellent recollection; that it dwells particularly on the an- 
cient date of your habiliments—whcreas you have deluded yourself 
with the belief that your clothes were nearly new; and finally, that 
it glaringly protrades before your eyes the total sum to which a co. 
lumn or two of smaller figures amounts, as if your education had 
been so grossly neglected that you could not run up a simple sum 
in addition. But no sum in addition, whether simple or com- 
pound, will the unconscionable rascal allow you to run up; and 
therefore you have no resource but either to refuse all unpaid letters, 
or tochange your name, and take lodgings in a different street. The 
latter process admits a man, even in his lifetime, to the enjoyment of 
a little posthumous fame, and enables him to arrive at the unbiassed 
judgment of an impartial posterity. I remember when { was the 
Honorable Reginald Finsborough, in a dark complexion and eplen- 
did apartments in Sackville-street, being very much delighted with 
the astonishing reputation I had acquired in the name of Captain 
Sidney Fitzherbert de York, with light brown hair, thin mustaches, 
and a suite of rooms in the Albany. All my jocular efforts to amuse 
my mercantile friends, by leaving them in the outer passage while I 
slipped down by the front window: all my philanthropic endeavors 
to inculcate on them the virtues of patience and resignation; all my 
self-denying ordinances, which compelled me to dismantle the apart 
ments which I considered too handsomely furnished, and dispose of 
mirrors and chandeliers to the highest bidders—all were kept in fond 
record by the various tradesmen to whom I had distributed my pa- 
tronage, and related with fitting comments to me—the Honorable 
Reginald Finsborough—by tradesmen whom I had not condescend- 
ed to employ as Captain Sidney Fitzherbert de York. A similar sa- 
tisfaction awaited me in regard to the Honorable Reginald, when I 
was the Reverend Jeremiah Snuffle, a clergyman of highly evengeli. 
cal principles, with a pair of black gaiters and plated spectacles—so 
that I can seriously recommend any person who is oppressed with 
unpeid letters, at once to look into the Court Guide or the Congre- 
gational Magazine, and select a good name. If he is afraid of hav- 
ing that filched from him by some of the myrmidons of the law—a 
process which, as Shakspeare says, le@ves him poor indeed and not 
enriches them—I see nothing left for it but to follow my example one 
step further, and write a religious novel. It needs no intellect, no 
learning, no research; all that is wanted is a prodigious power of 
hypocrisy, and some strongly colored descriptions, which you can 
borrow from the last glaring trial for divorce. If you prefer Social- 
ism and theft, on the plea that your conscience won't allow you to 
desend so low as to compose a religious novel, sir, I honor your mag- 
nanimity, and have nothing further to say to you. My hints are ad- 
dressed only to persons of a literary turn of n nd, and by no means to 
gentlemen who keep a conscience. 


Great fault was found with the alteration of the rates of postage 
as a matter of finance, but I can confidently say that I consider it 
a very excellent measure indeed,in a finan: al point of view; and 
the only amendment I should like to have -+ troduced into the bill, 
would have been a clause enabling any gentleman who disapproved 
of the new system, to pay for his letters according to the old. If 
money is to be given for a letter at all, for heaven’s sake let it be as 
rmall a sum as possible; for epistolary litevature has fallen so low in 
England, that I am not prepared to say that even the present extor- 
tion of a penny for a letter is not a great deal more than it is worth. 
At the same time, it shall not be my fault if my country is not im- 
proved in this respect, for I intend to lay the whole art and mystery 
of letter-writing open to the dullest comprehension ; so that hereaf- 
ter, if any man is not an agreeable correspondent, he will have nobo- 
ny to blame for it but himself. The French have no Milton, no 
Shakspeare, no Walter Scott, no Burns, no Hogg, and therefore, of 
course, no Bacon; but to make up for their deficiencies in the epic, 
the universal, the inexhaustible, the spontaneous, the natural, and 
the philosophical, they certainly have managed to invent a style of 
writing letters which most people have looked upon with no little 
admiration. Every body goes mad when they talk of the corres. 
pondence of Madame de Sevigne ; it is so plain, they say—so neat, 
so pointed ; and the same thing is uttered in universal chorus about 
the letters of Voltaire, and De Deffand, and Diderot, and half a hun- 
dred more ; but ’tis all trash, my public—a most palpable instance 
of the facility with which John Bull chimes in with any thing that 
is dinned into his long ears, more particularly when it scems to bear 
a little hard upon himself; and I do not despair of seeing the time 
when John will be persuaded by the Prussians that they won the 


| battle of Waterloo, and by the French that they were the very re- 


verse of beat. I canassure John Bull, that if he only attends care- 
fully to the following pages, he will beat the French as completely 


5 y | at letter-writing as at Trafalgar; so bear a good heart, John, mend 
shall s¢ttle the conflagration of a fury, and whose soul shall shudder | your pen, and prepare to listen to the secrets I am now going to re- 
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veal, in strict confidence, of course—or, as the vulgar hath it, be- 
tween you and me, and the post. 

The unly difficulty I can see in the composition of a letter isthat 
yeu may perhaps not exactly know the charactcr and disposition of 
the person you are addressing ; for, as the main object of a letter, 
like that of poetry, is to please, you would be a great fool if you fill. 
ed your epistle with any thing disagreeable. You will, therefore, take 
care not to introduce any disquisitions on the advantages of the vo- 
luntary system, or of free trade in corn, sedition, or blasphemy, to 
Sir Robert Inglis ; nor any allusion to Greek bonds to Mr. Hume, or 
Greek accents to Lord Palmerston. But as the surest means of ma- 
king your letter please, fill it with flattery ; for, however people pre- 
tend to despise the ancient style of dedication—turning up their 
sanctimonious eyes in sheer disgust at the sycophantic addresses of 
Dryden, and even Shakspeare himself—you may depend upon it, if 
the same cart-load of butter were administered with any thing like 
propriety, to the same individual in the very act of turning up his 
eyes as aforesaid, he would very soon see the propriety of your lan. 
guage, and be delighted with your modest humiity; for praisc to 
others consists very much in depreciating ourselves. The following 
therefore, I think, may do as a tolerable sample of the epistle dedi. 
catory :— 

To Samvex Stusss, Esq., sugar-baker, Aldermanbury, London. 

“ Sir—When I had completed the revisal of my new edition of the 
works of the immortal Newton, | hesitated for a long time whether 
to usher it into the world without a dedication, or trust to its own 
unaided merits. Where, I exclaimed, can I finda man fitted by the 
gigantic vigor of his intellect todo honor to the greatest genius the 
world has ever seen; to enter into the full sublimity of his noblest 
conceptions ; to attemper the daringness of his aspirations with the 
ponderous sobriety of an unequalled judgment—a man who can 
trace, with perfect ease, the whole course of our present human 
knowledge, from the period when intellect could scarcely articulate 
the promptings of its first experiences, till it rose into the radiated 
apex of a Newton, and threw a halo of glory round his fellow men ? 
Where, I exclaimed, shal! I find a man who, in addition to those no- 
ble prerogatives of the soul, has also the befitting amenities of the 
heart ?—the philanthropy that shudders with irrepressible agony at 
the thoughts of but one black man being apprenticed to a white 
master, though for excellent wages, in any quarter of the globe— 
the liberality that subscribes in every advertisement to every charity 
—the urbanity of manner that makes him a model for the courtier, 
the nobility of disposition that makes him a model for the man? 

This dedication to you, sir, proves that I have at last disco. 
vered the person of whom I was in search; and if, sir, in the 
midst of your honorable avocations, it appears presumptious in one 
so humble as myself to intrude upon your attention, you will for- 
give it, to show your appreciation of the author whose works I now 
place under your august protection; and to give a convincing 
proof, if proof were wanting, that the highest powers of the intel. 
lect are, in your instance, softened and subdued by the more en. 
dearing qualities of the benefactor and the friend.—I have the honor 
to be, sir, your most devoted humble servant, The Eprror.” 


Now, let us analyse Mr. Stubbs’ feelings on receipt of this epis. 
tle. He is a great coarse man, with two hundred thousand pounds 
in the bank, and no more idea of who Newton was, than any other 
sugar-baker whatever. At the same time, he does not wish other 
people to know that he knows nothing about Newton, or, in fact, that 
he is ignorant of any thing that an educated gentleman ought to 
know ; for you are to be aware, that though Mr. Stubbs is a sugar- 
baker in Aldermanbury, at Muswell Hill, nay, near Harrow itself, 
he is a very different personage. His soliloquy, therefore, is some- 
thing like this :— 

‘¢ This here fellow Jayson the butter uncommon thick. Vell !— 
And so he ought; for he’s as poor as a church mouse. As to New. 
ton, and intellect, and all that, that’s all stuff, that there is. I 
never heard of the man before in my life, except that he was one 
of them ’ere chaps they call philosophers ; but it’s a fine thing to be 
thought to know all about philosophy and such-like, by the rest of 
the world. When my neighbors in the country read this, they’ll 
have rather a higher opinion of Mr. Stubbs than they had before — 
My chums in the city won’t know nothing about it, for most like | 
they'll never see the book; and really it’s uncommon well written 
that ’ere preface, or dedication, or whatever they call it; so sensible, 
too, that ’ere allusion to my charity, and that ’ere about philanthro. | 
py. He’s a wery sensible man that ’ere editor, and I'll see if I 
can’t get him a small employment somewhere, and in the meantime 
P’iisend him aten-pound note, and ax him down to the country. A 
good dinner won’t do him no harm no how.” 





But a man’s patrons can’t be all sugar-bakers, and with some peo- 
ple the swelling inflated style of the foregoing would hardly go down. 
‘There is a smart dashing flippant sort of letter, which may perhaps 
be useful in the case, for instance, of a young mediciner dedicating 
his work to an old one—e, g. :— 


To Tuomas Auuree, Esq., M. D., &c., &e. 
“* Sir,—I dedicate this book to you, because I walked St. Thomas's | 
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long enough to know why the students thought no small beer of Aber- 
nethy.—Yours,” &c. 

The butter here is too thinly spread. A compliment by implication 
will never do in print, though it sometimes tells very well in conver- 
sation. Therefore, be more open: tell a man he’s a creat man at 
once, and do not leave his greatness to be gathered from his resem. 
blance to any body else. A soldier may be a great hero though he 
never studied the tactics of Whitelock, and a sailor may earn a peer- 
age without bearing any resemblance to Admiral Elliot. But the 
epistle dedicatory may now, I think, be left to every one’s own taste 
—and, with the emphatic word, butter! butter! butter! I preceed to 
the next branch, the epistle dutiful. 

Every person who was cver in love, must have perceived what 
very disagreeable individuals fathers and mothers could make them- 
selves; or rather, what an uncomfortable provision of Nature it was 
that there should exist such beings as fathers and mothers at all.— 
Their optics seem differently formed from those of other people, and 
have lost the power, or never had it, of perceiving roses and lilies on 
the cheeks of undowered maidens, or grand expression and hand. 
some figure in briefless barristers and half-pay lieutenants. The epis- 
tle dutiful is, therefore, very difficult; for it is addressed to people 
who can never enter into one’s feclings, or understand what you 
would be at. Awkward questions are asked in reply ; such as whe- 
ther the aforesaid lilies and roses will pay a butcher's bill ; or whe- 
ther the grand expression and handsome figure of our legal or mili- 
tary friend can be made availabie by way of asettlement. Strong 
recommendations are alsu held out of bandy legs and fifteen hund- 
red a-year, or of stockbrokers’ widows with good jointures. At 
eighteen the bandy legs have no chance ; at five and-twenty, the fif- 
teen hundred a.year is irresistible. So that dutifulness at those pe- 
riods is a very different matter. I borrow from the English-German 
Letter. Writer, by J. Williams and H. Doering, a specimen or two o 
a good German’s ideas of the dutiful. Beginning at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen, let us hear a boy and girl at school on the approach 
of the holidays : 

From ‘“* My Son, sir.” 

‘Honoured sir,—In a few days I shall have an opporttinity of 
visiting H., and of renewing those pleasing scenes which hage been 
interrupted by being at school. The separation has been attended 
with very pleasing effects ; for, had I never been divided from you, 
I should never have felt that lively joy which now plays around my 
heart, and will endear our meeting. I flatter myself that my im- 
provements will equal your wishes, and that you will have no occa- 
sion to tax me with negligence. Mr. and Mrs. D., beg their respect- 
ful complimests ; please to accept of, and present, my duty to my 
mamma ; respects to all my friends, and love to my brothers and 
sisters.—I am, honoured sir, your dutiful son.” ‘ 


From “ My Daveuter, Sir,” on the same occasion. 


‘Dear mamma,—You speak, in your very kind letter, of the 
pleasure you promise yourself in my company these Christmas holi- 
days; I beg leave to offer you my most sincere thanks, for your ob- 
liging expressions ; the satisfaction I fee] from them, can be better 
conceived than committed to paper. It shall be my constant de- 
sire to merit similar sentiments from you; and may every wish of 
your heart be as completely gratified as I trust this will be, the 21st 
being fixed for our going home.—I am your most dutiful_and affection- 
ate daughter.” 


The great beauty of these two letters is the easiness of the style ; 
no stiffness nor formality; apd, above all, not the slightest possibili- 
ty that my worthy friends the schoolmaster, or the head usher, (fa- 
mous for his eloquence and politeness,) assisted in the composition 


, of the buy’s cpistle; or that my prim acquaintance, the principle of 


the ladies’ seminary, suggested to the daughter of any of the pretty 
natural thoughts that made the respective old fathers and mothers so 


' proud of their boy and girl, that they arate killed them with buns 


and sweeties all the six weeks’ vacation. ut, in the course of ten 
or twelve years, the letters from those admirable young people though 
still full of everything proper and becoming, are somewhat different 
in their style. Habbakuk—for that, I believe, is the name of the 
dutiful boy—Habbakuk Baggs writes to Susannah Sudds, and no. 
thing, I think, can be finer than the respectful way he addresses her- 
I copy still from the German-English Letter-Writer :— 


Hassaxck to Susanna. : 
** Madam,—Those only who have suffered them, can tell the un- 
happy moments of hesitative uncertainty which attend the forma- 


, tion of a resolution to declare the sentiments of affection. I, who 
| have felt their greatest and most acute torments, could not, previous 


te my experience, have formed the remotest idea of their severity. 
Every one of those qualities in you which claim my admiration, in- 
creased my diffidence, by showing the great risk run in venturing, 
perhaps, before my affectionate assiduities have made the desired 
impression on your mind, to make a declaration of the ardent pas- 
sion I have long felt for you. My family and connexions are so well 
known to you, that I need say nothing of them. If I am dissap- 
pointed of the place, I hope to hold in your affections, I trust this: 
step will not draw on me the risk of losing the friendship of your- 
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self and family, which I value so highly, that an object less ardent- 


ly desired, or really estimable, could not induce me to take a step | 


by which it should be in any manner hazarded—I am, madam, your 
affectionate admirer and sincere friend.” 


Tue Answer—Svusannau to HAspakuk. 


“Sir,—I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your letter, and the obligations I feel to you for the senti- 
ments expressed in it; and assure you, that whatever may be the 
event of your solicitations in another quarter, the sentiments of 
friendship I feel from a long acquaintance, will not be in any man- 
ner altered. 

“There are. many points besides mere personal regard to be con- 
swlered ; these I must refer to the superior knowledge of my father 

brother; and, if the result of their enquiries is such as my pre- 
sentiments suggest, I have no doubt my happiness will be attended 
to, by a permission to decide for myself. At all events, I shall never 
cease to feel obliged by a preference in itself sufficiently flattering, 
and rendered still more so by the handsome manner in which it is ex- 
pressed ; and I hope, if my parents should see cau%e to decline the 
proposed favor of your alliance, it will not produce such a disunion 
between our families, as to deprive us of friends who possess a great 
portion of our regard.—I am, sir, your sincere friend and humble 
servant.” 


With such models as these, it is impossible for any young couple to 
go wrong; and I think it shows no little magnanimity in me, to 


talk so flatteringly of a book that may materially interfere with my | 


own reputation as a teacher of the sublime art of letter-writing. — 
I wish I had it in my power to inform the sympathizing reader of 


the issue of Habbakuk’s solicitations in the other quarter so mo- | 


destly alluded to; but though I have no positive proofs on the sub- 
ject, I conclude that, if the father and brother had been foolish 
enough to throw any obstacles in the way of so unubjectionable a 
match, a special miracle would have been wrought to bring it 
about; and therefore we may rest pretty well assured, that the par- 


son was consulted on the matter in a very short period after the | 


swain hid screwed his courage up to the popping point. But it is 
not evegy courtship that shows such smooth sailing as this; and 
there is sometimes another style to be adopted, in addition to the 
dutiful, and that will best be shown m a specimen or two of the 
Epistle Confidential. And, it is needless to add, that letters of this 
description are rarely addressed to fathers and mothers. The prin- 
eipal writers of letters of this description, are young ladies of ro- 
mantic propensities, who think the chief end of woman is to have a 
sensitive mind. ‘There are generally half-a-dozen damsels of this 
kind in every parish, and it is for their edification principally, that 
I lay down the rules for this particular style. Imprimis, put every 
thing in the superlative ; secondly, make yourself the heroine of the 
whole epistle ; thirdly, put a thick dash under every third or fourth 
word—the less important the word is, the better; asa really im- 
portant word stands in no need of italics, whereas a weak one does; 
fourthly, introduce as many quotations as you can, for it is the surest 
sign of your being sincere, and not writing for effect. The follow- 
ing is a letter from a young lady, aged twenty-seven, who is On a 
visit at Bath, to a confidant in the country :— 


“‘ My dearest, dearest Emily—Your enchanting note distresses 
me dreadfully. How could you fancy I was cold and distrustful. 
‘Can I forget thee?—ah! no, no—I ne’er can forget thee— 
no, no, no!’ But I have so much to tell my sweet Emily, 
that I must lock the door. Yes, dearest, I have a secret — 
Deep in my soul the tender secret dwells. Ah, Emily! when 
I remember our youug days, I am very sad— love’s young 
dream; there’s nothing half so sweet on earth, as love's young 
dream.’-—I was giddy and foolish once, and I can truly, from the 
bottom of my heart, wish him happy. ‘ Though they tell me your 
heart is another’s.’ Yes, I have got over my grief. He was false, 


and married a person I never could endure ; but the soul, secured | 


in her existence, smiles at the drawn dagger. Of that no more! 
Emily! we have been friends from youth, and I invoke you never 


to allude by word or look to the past.—Never mention what I have | 
I cannot trust myself to name | 
him. Does he remember the path where we met long, long ago | 
—long, long ago? I hope not!—for I would fain forget it.—Let | 
him go! Yes, Emily, | have cleansed my heart of all previous | 


told you about 








recollections—for at last ‘my bosom’s lord sits lightly on his 
throne.’ Yes, my bosom’s lord!—but I will be as collected and 
calm as I can. The lady my aunt and I board with, is quite a 
lady. Her husband, who died, after holding a high government 
situation, left her a helpless widow. But she found friends, and, 
as I said before, is quite the lady. 

“At her house all the first people are to be met—a delightful society ; 
and my aunt and I pay only three guincas a-week, washing included. 
When we had been here about a week, we became very intimate with 
Mrs. Snubber—that is her name; and she entered so kindly into all 

concerns. And, asmy sweet Emily knows the open.heartedness 
of her friend, she will easily conclude that I told her all; yet not all 
—oh, no! ‘I have a secret eorrow here,’—but I told her all about my 





| fortune—the three thousand pounds I was left by my father, and the 
six hyndred left me by my dear, dear grandmamma!—I told her all 
about my friends—shall [ need to tell you that my darling Emily 
was not forgotten? She knows you intimately, and loves you dear. 
ly from my description, and even bids me to say, that she hopes if you 
ever come to Bath, you will take up your residence at her house. She 
iss0 kind! I send you hercard with terms, &c. I had nct been here 
‘ong, when cne morning I was surprised to sce in the drawing-room 
a gentieman I had never seen before. He was tall and handsome 
--oh, darling Emily, such fine bold resolute eyes and large mus- 
taches! He rose as I camein, and handed me a chair. He wore a 
long blue surtout with frog buttons, close at the throat--trousers 
| tight at the knee, and Wellington boots with long military spurs. 
Something told me he was doomed to be my master! yes; from the 
first glance I gave [ felt that he was “‘too fair to worship---teo 
divine to love.’ I think he is at least six feet high. Isuppose I felt 
embarrassed; for before I had time to recover myself, he had taken 
my hand to reassure me, and squeezed it---oh, my sweetest friend, 
you can have no idea what remarkable squeezes Edward's are-.-so 
soft, so thrilling. He is a nephew of the late Mr. Snubber, and very 
like his aunt’s description of his wncle. He says his ancestors were 
O’Snubbers, kingsof Tyrone in Ireland.-.-real sovereign kings; and 
Edward would do honor to a throne! Yes; but, oh, the choice, 
what heart can doubt of cots with love, or thrones without? He is 
not the least proud, in spite of his high birth, and serves a rival so- 
vereign, the Queen of England, without any repinings over his 
averthrown dynasty. For Edward is a soldier, a brave defender of 
his country ; ‘and ’tis always the spirit most gallant in war that 
is fondest and truest in love’ A week ago--twas in his aunt’s 
private room.--he made me the offer of his hand and fortune! 
We were sitting quietly at work—my aunt had gone to her own 
apartment—I had gone down stairs to spend the evening with dear 
delightful Mrs. Snubber—when, about ten o’clock, we heard a noise 
in the passage, and my palpitating heart told me in a moment, that 
one of the voices we heard was my Edward’s—the other voice was 
rough and vulgar; and I heard the fearful words—prisoner! custo- 
dy! What could it be? Mrs. Snubber rushed to the door. I fol- 
lowed her. There we saw Edward strongly excited; but oh, how 
brilliant in his anger! with his collar grasped by a great ugly man 
with a short stef in his hand. ‘Come, no gammon !” the wretch ex. 
claimed, ‘I can’t take bail.’ - 

““*What! not if he’s married to a lady of immense fortune ?’ said 
| his aunt. 

“* That might perhaps do,’ said the man. 

“Then take my word for it,’ said Mrs. Snubber, ‘my nephew is 
engaged to a great heiress.’ 

** Engaged |’ I faintly screamed, and fell on the floor. The sud- 
den breaking of the dreadful intelligence was too much for me. I 
never knew till that moment how truly, how sincerely I loved him. 
When I came to my recollection 1 looked around; I was in Mrs. 
Snubber’s arm-chair—she was standing at my side. Edward wason 
one knee before me, holding my hand, in his. I withdrew my hand, 
darting a look of anguish at the kneeling youth—*‘ You are engaged, 
sir!’ Edward sprang to his feet. 

“* That all depends on yourself, he said. On me! fancy, darling 
Emily, fancy my amaze! 

“** Yes, my friend,’ said Mrs. Snubber, ‘ Edward is wildly in love 
with you. If you reject him, he will die —Won’t you, Edward” 

““*Won’t I?’ he said—‘ every word auntie says is es true as gos. 

el.’ 
Pee But the fortune !? I said. 

“*Do you think it’s your fortune I want, sweet creature?’ he 
cried, and took my hand again and carried it to his lips! Could I 
doubt his sincerity after that? his aunt told me he was the most dis. 
interested being in Bath. 

““* And who was that dreadful man” I enquired —sinking back 
in my chair supported on Edward’s arm. 

‘«*Oh, that ?’ he said, ‘ I’ve been challenged to fight a duel, and 
that is a magistrate’s officer sent to prevent me.’ 

“ *A duel! oh, heaven be gracious!’ I said, and shuddered, ‘Oh 
dreadful !” 

‘** Yes,’ his aunt said, ‘ Edward is too generous and noble. He 
offended a very great man in this neighborhood, by defending a poor 
widow and a large family from his oppression and tyranny.’ 

*¢¢T honor him for it!’ I exclaimed, and made no resistance when 
he pressed me in his arms. 

*** Ts it a settled thing ?’ he said. 

‘** Surely!’ his aunt replied, seeing me too much agitated to 
speak, ‘ you may get a special license as soon as you like. The duel 
may take place yet, if you are not married.’ 

“And my consent, sweetest Emily, has prevented the effusion of 
blood! Do you not envy me my feelings? They wish the ceremony 
to be strictly private ; and as I have told them my fortune is entirely 
_ at my own disposal, they assure me I need not employ any lawyer. 

Edward tells me he will not accept a settlement of any portion of it 

on himself; but marry me without any settlement at all! Isn’t he 

a generous, noble fellow? I wish you could see him. His aunt has 
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undertaken to provide every thing ; and has laid out five hundred 
pounds of my money, for which I gave her an order, in a way, she 
says, she is sure I shall be pleased with, but she will not tell me what 
itis. What can it be? Lam all impatience. Keep his letter 
strictly private, my sweetest friend; or, if you please, you may just 


mention to the Dodds’s and Browns that I am to be married toa > 


very handsome man of great fortune and high rank. It will tease 


them, I know, the spiteful creatures; and perhaps some people will | if he had determined to be led in no respect by the example of his, 


But be 
lam ina fever 
Ever yours, dearest, dear- 


pereeive that other people are not so blind as they were. 
hushed, my dark spirit! Answer me immediately. 
of expectation of your congratulations. 
est Emily.” 


This is the female confidential; but this style of literature is not 
unknown to the masculine gender. If young ladies, addicted, like 
the authoress of the foregoing epistle, to having her hand squeezed 
by mustached young gentlemen of six feet high, were to hear the 
comments made on them by the heroes of such adventures, it occurs 
to me they would be no little astonished. It has often struck me as 
a very curious thing, how completely in the dark alll womankind 
seem to be about the real characters of us dashing young men about 
town. And no wonder; for I flatter myself we are pretty tolerable 
actors in our way, and can give a touch of Joseph Surface on all fit- 
ting Occasions. As a general rule, the greatest roue appears among 
ladies—the most innocent of men. A power of blushing is of incal- 
culable benefit ; and a little modest hesitation is by no means to be 
despised. Hear Mr. Lothario Griggs after dinner among his friends ; 


and at an evening party among the ladies, you'll be very muc# in. | 


clined to think it is his sister sporting his clothes; modesty, defer- 
ence, respect. I wonder very much if they would believe their ears 
or their eyes, if by some chance they were to be witnesses of his or- 
dinary life and conversation. 
of Mr. Snubber, the hero of the preceding letter, rather unnatural ; 
but I know better—so here it is :— 

“ Dear Hooxer—I told you I thought there was something in 
the wind when my old auntie sent for me in such ahurry. When I 
arrived, she told me she was as much stumped up for blunt as I was, 
and, unless I did something, there was no help for us, and she must 
come on me for a bill I signed as security fora hundred and fifty. I 
said I was up to any thing. And she told me there was a raw coun. 
try girl from Glos’tershire, newly come to the house, that I might 
have for the asking ; forshe was very romantic, and a regular flat. 
She said she was no beauty, but had nearly four thousand pounds. 
Here wasa go! I got out my frog. button coat, and put on the mili- 

I’ve sported the spurs so long, that sometimes I really believe 
I’m an officer in good earnest. Auntie had crammed her at no al- 


lowar ce about my rank in the army, and so forth; and you may be | 
lsaw | 


: ” ' : | P 
her in the drawing-room: and, in the first half hour, drew it vo | stable and selling off the screws you left to be disposed off? 


sure I was all alive, tuo, to catch such a bang-up fortune. 


strong, I had a hold of her hand and looked at her till she blushed 
blue. A pale-faced, sharp-nosed, sighing sort of concern—and I 
soon saw all wasright. She’s fond of high family; so I tipped her 
a stave about the O’Snubbers being kings or popes long ago, (con- 
found me if I recollect which,) and auntie had told her my father 


held a great Government appointment—and so he had, for he was | 


green-grocer to the king for Londonderry—and every thing was go- 
ing fiteen miles an hour. But yesterday we were all as nearly spilt 
as could be. Just when I was going into auntie’s room, where she 
had told me to come and have a meeting with Dulcinea, who the 
devil should touch me on the shoulder but old Harryson the bailiff, 
for fifty-four pounds at the suit of Wheeler, for a variety of articles 
now in custody of my uncle of Three Ball Castle. There was no 
talking away the writ, and I was just on the point of being walked 
off to my old quarters in quod, when auntie came to my assistance 
and actually got the girl to consent to marry me, with the bailiff a 
witness to it all. He saw all was safe, and behaved like atrump. I 


played my cards so well that itis now all settled; we are to be | 
| am right in this explanation of your meaning, I at once answer yes ; 
| for how could I put those matters into better hands ? 
_ therefore, if you please, consider it a settled thing that you do me the 
| favor to get every thing into exactly the same order as if I were at 


spliced next week ; and I have already drawn her for five hundred. 
Auntie fought hard to keep it all, but at last we have divided it; so 
you see I'm in cash. Won't you have a spree, old boy, as seon as 
the knot’s tied, for there is to be no settlement, and therefore she 
hasn’t a shilling of her own? She can ge and live very well with 


her old aunt in Glos’vershire, fer it would never do to be bothered | 
with a petticoat.” (Here follow sundry direetions, which I hope | 


Mr. Hookey executed to his correspondent’s satisfaction, but with 
which it is of no use to trouble the reader; and the letter concludes 
with a powerful exhortation to his friend to follow the writer’s ex. 
ample, and make his fortune in the same easy and honorable matn>r.) 

Letters of business are all easy enougii; but the triumph of my 
art is to instruct the rising generation in the true method of over- 


coming difficulties; and it is allowed, on all sides, that the diplo- | 


matic style is the hardest of all. I shall, therefore, lay down a few 
rules by which this peculiar branch of the epistolary art will be 
made as easy as lying. In the tirst place, never give a direct an- 


Swer ; in the second place, be particular in criticising the letter you | 
are replying to; if by any means you can find out a sentence that 


will bear a different meaning from the plain and obvious one, com- 
plain of obscurity, and request an explanation; and lasuly, be loud 
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They will, of course, think the epistle | 


_ bottle in silence, vainly perplexing his brain to find out w 
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in praises of your own disinterestedness, and all the virtues you 
think it worth while to be possessed of. 

These directions will infallibly make you write a diplomatic epis- 
tle; and you a¥€ not to think for a moment that diplomacy is limit- 
ed tv ambassadors and ministers for foreign affairs, or even envoys 
extraordinary to the Celestials. Sir Harry Pottinger, I am sorry to 
perceive, is no diplomatist but goes straight to the point at once, as 


predecessor—a fearful innovation, and of evil omcn to mandarins; 
great and smal]. All men ought to be able to write diplomatically ; 
for occasions may occur when the faculty will be required even 
where it is least expected. 

One of my pupils, young Lucius Barton, the son of old Lucius 
Barton of Leicestershire, has lately shone very much in this depart- 
ment. Two such pleasant fellows as father and son are seldom to 
be met with in the same parish, much less in the same family; but 
so it was and is, that old Lu and young Lu are never so pleasant as 
when they are together. The same fine open countenance, stately 
bu‘ld, and jovial manner, characterise them both; with a family 
likeness so remarkable, that, making allowance for the difference of 
size, they are as like each other as a violincello and a violin. They 
are both great hanters; and this is the point I am proudest of, that 
the best spor!sman in Leicestershire should have followed my lessons 
so exactly as to have written some letters worthy «. Talleyrand or 
Metteraich. The occasion was this:—Young Lu had gone on a 
visit to a very rich old gentleman in Cambridgeshire, and had become 
acquainted with Lord Protocol of Hilly-honey Hall, near Newmar- 
ket. Whether from imitating that distinguished character, or in- 


| duced by some other reasons that may perhaps come out in the 


course of his correspondence, young Lu was a changed man from 
that hour. No more straightforward answers, no open merriment, 
every thing precise and formal, and with such_an air of ineffable im- 
portance bestowed on trifles, that you would have thought the tie of 
aneckcloth a more awful mystery than those of Eleusis; and as to 
finding out any fault in a horse he was about to sell, you would have 
had a better chance of finding out the longitude. His father got 
melancholy at the sight of such a change, and swallowed a 
oO 


the cause of thealteration. A second time young Lucius went down 


| to Cambridgeshire, and at the end of a month gave no hint of any 


intention to return, though the hunting had just begun, and his six 


| horses were in excellent condition. Hereupon the old squire took 


an opportunity, one forenoon when there was no meet, to indite an 
epistle—not of any style included in my rules—but a good sensible 
letter notwithstanding :— 


‘“* What is the meaning of my not hearing from you, for this month 
ast? Do you think I am to have all the trouble of managing your 
I don’t 
know what to make of it, and must beg you'll come home directly. 


| Tcan’t think what's grown the matter with you lately. Are you im 


debt—or in love ?—or what the deuce is it ?— Yours, “L. B.” 


The penny post brought the reply in due form :— 
“Dear Father,—With reference to your note, which I have marked 
No. 1, in which you put a question to me to the following purport— 


_ namely, what is the meaning of your not hearing from me for this 


month past? I have the honor to reply that the month consists, in 


_ some instances, of thirty-one days; in a few, only of thirty; and in 
| one instance, of twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 


This month has the 
fullest compliment ; and therefore, as I have only been abstnt thirty 


| days from home, I cannot quite understand what is the precise mean- 


ing of the expression. It will, therefore, perhaps be sufficient to re- 


| mind you that your imputation on my silence is totally unfounded. 


The succeeding sentence is one which I confess my inability to de- 
cipher. As nearas I can guess, it expresses a wish to know whether 
I expect you to take care of my horses, and sell off the refuse. If I 


We shall, 


home. You conclude with three enquiries, namely whether I am in 
debt—or in love—or what the deuce it is? If1I am to answer those 
interrogatories separately, 1 might perhaps compromise myself in the 
present state of my negotiations; and I feel certain you are too ho- 
norable, and have too much reliance in my discretion, to embarrass 
me by interfering at this stage of the business. If, on the other 


' hand, you demand one answer to them all, I again confess my total 
| inability to do so. 


Is it, in short, three questions totally distinct, or 
one question consisting of three branches? I must represent te you, 
that till you write to me more openly and intelligibly, I must decline 
giving any reply. Lavail ager of this opportunity of expressing to 

ection with which I have the wt to 
“ L. .”? 


you the high regard and a 
| subseribe myself your most obedient servant and son, 


Oxp Lvcws to Youne Lucius. 
‘I no sooner got your letter than I galloped off and showed it to 
Dr. Squills, thinking you had, perhaps, had a fever, and gone off in 
| the head. What’s the use of al! that infernal rigmarole? are you 
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coming home or not? or amI to believe the report true, that you are 
caught by one of George Holloboy’s daughters? and so you won't 
draw up with our next neighbor, Miss Sourings, that I have recom. 
mended you to look afterthis manyaday. Old Holloboy is a cur-ed 
Whig, and a regular miser, and won't come down with a shilling, 
and I’ll never give my consent. So come home, there’s a good fel- 
low, and write no more stuff like your last. We meet on Friday, 
three miles from Melton, and expect a capital run.— Yours, 
dt Rag 

To which the juvenile responded in the following terms :— 

** With reference to the enclosure marked No. 3, the undersigned 
has the honor to recall tohis paternal progenitor’s recollection cer- 
taim occurrences now of rather an ancient date. Two years ago, the 
undersigned was requested to make advances towards a union of 
Barton Manor and Nelfield, by offering his hand to Letitia Sourings. 
The undersigned has the honor of reminding his progenitor, that 


even at that early period, certain negotiations, into which he haden.- | 


tered, had assumed such an appearance, that he did not think it con- 
sistent with the interests of either party to enter into any arrange- 
ment of the nature proposed. Since that period, the undersigned 
has been frequent in his visits to Cambridgeshire, and so far from 


finding the individual alluded to so disrespectfully in the despatch | 
now received, he found him all that the noblest natural disposition | 
can be perfected into, by the deepest knowledge of the world, and | 


the highest principles of honor. ‘The undersigned can therefore only 
claim a categorical reply to the following interrogatory. On what 
does his progenitor found his anticipations, that the distinguished 
person «bove alluded to, will not advance a shilling, or, in short, will 
not at once settle half his fortune, if he shall see fit, on either of his 
daughters? Pending the reply to this enquiry, the undersigned has 
the honor to assure his progenitor, that he departs in no respect from 
the affection so justly due to so excellent a man, and so near a rela- 
tive ; and seizes with avidity, this opportunity of reiterating the ex- 
pression of the respectful consideration which hg offers to his proge- 
nitor, in subscribing himself his most obedient humble servant, 
“LB” 

“« P. Si—The undersigned thinks it proper to bring to the know. 
ledge is progenitor, that the undersigned avails himself of the 
assistafee of the individual so disrespectfully alluded to, in the com- 
position of his communications on this most interesting and agitating 
subject.—L. B.” 

he return of post brought the reply :— 

“I don’t think it right, at my time of life, to swear much, except 

‘when in the field, when it does the dogs good; therefore, I don’t 


‘write down upon paper what I think of you and your rascally old | 


adviser, old Holloboy. I don’t see the drift of your letters; but I 
guess by your not coming home, that there’s no good in them. I 
know old Holloboy too well to be taken in by his fine speeches. 
Nelfield is worth at least fifteen hundred a-year, and though Miss 
Sourings is no beauty, you will be a great ass if you throw it away. 
Mind my words. We have been great friends up to this time ; but I 
won't stand any nonsense. Therefore come home.—Y ours truly, 
“L. B.” 

A week elapsed, and no answer arrived at the Manor, and the 
irate progenitor was just on the point of starting across the country 
to seize his sun vi et armis, when a queen’s head added to his bewil- 
derment by the following lines :— 

** An application was addressed to the writer of the enclosure, No. 
3, calling on him for an unconditional reply to the following enquiry ; 
namely, What grounds, ifany, he had for making any insinuation 
against a distinguished individual’s liberality. As no answer is 
vouchsafed to this question, the undersigned deeply regrets that he 
is Obliged to interdict all intercourse for a time between Holleboy 
Eiall and Barton Manor.—L. B.” 


While deeply meditating on the contents of this epistle, he re- 
ceived a letter from no less a personage than the much injured Hol- 


loboy himself. 


‘“* Sir,— With reference to several despatches lately received from 
you, and marked respectively 1, 3, and 5, I have the honor to sub 
mit the following statements to your consideration—Your son, Lu- 
cius Barton, has done me the honer frequently, duriag the last two 
years, to reside in my house. He has, in the most flattering man- 
ner, assured me that he derives not only great enjoyment, but in- 
struction also, from my conversation; and under my auspices, and 
those of a distinguished nobleman now forced by an envious public 
into the shades of private life, he has made such progress in the 
science of diplomacy, that if fortune should ever restore my patriotic 
friend to the helm of foreign affairs, 1 have no doubt my pupil would 
be considered peculiarly qualified for the Chinese, or other interest- 
ing mission. I myself, sir, was designed, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, for a mission to the Court of Tamechameeha, in Otaheite, had 
my party continued in power, and I rejoice to be the means of im- 
parting to my youthful friend those principles which raised me to 
such an elevation. He has written most of his letters to you atmy 
dictation, or in order to show to me his proficiency in the science I 
have cultivated so long; and, sir, I have the honor to tell you, that 





proved this by giving him the hand of my youngest daughter, Geor- 
gina, and that I have settled on him one-half of my estate, and 
twenty-five thousand pounds in hand. I call on you, sir, for nothing 
inreturn; for I consider you unworthy of such an offspring. I avail 
myself of this opportunity, &c. “* Sir, 

‘**Georce Picueap Hottonoy.” 

On the foliowing day, old Lucius was made his own man again, 
by the following wndiplomatical epistle :— 

** Dear Faruer,—I have no doubt my good father-in.law’s letter 
has opened your eyes to the uses of my diplomatic correspondence. 
At the end of a month I shall be home at Barton with your new 
daughter, never more to enter into training for an ambassador. 
Write a softener to the old governor, for he is a good chap in the 
main, and has come down like a tramp.—Your affectionate son, 

“LB. 
<= 


A HIGHLAND TRAGEDY. 


The Cummings were among the greatest and bravest of all the 
Highland clans ; and King Robert Bruce, who wished to extermi- 
nate them, created Randolph, his own nephew, Earl of Moray, and 
being in a generous mood, granted him this estate. Old Cumming, 
of Dumphail, not seeing the eligibility of that arrangement, resisted 
the transfer, and sustained a long seige within the castle. Mean- 
time his son, Alister Bane, a young man of extraordinary enterprise 
and courage, preserved the famishing garrison alive, by seizing op- 
portunites occasionally to throw in sacks of oatmeal across a deep 
fissure in the rocks which we were shown. The enemy vainly en- 
deavoured to detect the place of his concealment, until they brought 
a bloodhound to the spot, which tracked him through the woods. 
Here we traced every step of the ravine ourselves, till we reached 
the fatal cave in which he was overtaken, the entrance being no lar- 
gerthan that of a dog kennel, and there his enemies lighted a 
fire that he might be smoked to death. The young hero, seeing his 
fate was inevitable, attempted to come forth, saying, “‘ Let me out 
to die like a Cumming, sword in hand!” But Lord Randolph cruel- 
ly thrust him back, and replied, ‘‘ No! die like a wolf as you are!” 
The head of Alister Bane was cut off, and carried toa rock opposite 
where old Cumming steod, expecting the arrival of his son with pro- 
visions, and there the encmy threw it at his feet, calling out in insul-. 
ting tone, ‘‘ Here’s beef for your bannocks!” The wretched father 
recognised his son, and exclaimed, in an agony of rage and grief, 
“‘ This is a bone to pick that you shallrue!” Discouraged, however, 
and subdued by so frightful a calamity, the old man struggled no lon- 
ger, but yielded to his fate, and was put to death, withhis forty faith. 
ful clansmen. Their heads were stuck up in terrorem at Elgin, and 
their mutilated bodies thrust into a cairn near the spot where they 
fell, which was shown ever afterwards as “the tomb of the headless 
Cummings.” A few years since the parish clergyman caused the 
skeletons to be dug up, and carefully buried in a distant church-yard, 
at the risk of destroying the evidence of this melancholy tale. Not 
a single skull was found on that occasion, and I am always glad 
when proof can be brought, that tradition really has spoken the truth. 
—Shetland and the Shetlanders. 

ee” 


Suspenpep Memory.+There is a curious instance on record of a 
lady “‘ whose memory was capacious, and well stored with a copious 
stock of ideas. Unexpectedly, and without any forewarning, she 
fell into a profound sleep, which continued several hours beyond the 
ordinary term. On waking, she was discovered to have lost every 
trait of acquired knowledge: her memory was a blank. All vesti- 
ges, both of words and things, were obliterated and gone: it was 
found necessary for her to learn everything again. She even ac- 
quired by new efforts the art of spelling, reading, writing, and cal. 
culating; and gradually became acquainted with the persons and 
objects around, like a being for the first time brought into the world. 
In these exercises she made considerable proficiency ; but. after a 
few months, another fit of somnolency invaded her. On rousing her- 
self, she found herself restored to the state she was in before the first 
parorysm; but she was wholly ignorant of every event and occur. 
rence that had befallen her afterwards. The former condition of her 


existence she now calls the old state, and the latter the new state ;_ 


and 'she is as unconscious of her double character as two distinct 
persons are of their respective natures. For example, in her 
old state she possessed all her original knowledge, in her new 
state only what she acquired since. If a lady or gentleman be in- 
troduced to her in her old state, and vice versa (so indeed of all oth. 
er matters,) to know them satisfactorily, she must know them in both 


states. In the old state she possesses fine powers of penmanship, 


while in the new she writes a poor awkward hand, not having had 
time or means to become expert! During four years and upwards, 
she has had periodical transitions from one of these states to the 
other. The alterations are always consequent upon a long and sound 
sleep. Both the lady and her family are now capable of conduc- 
ting the affair without embarrassment ; by simply knowing whether 


| she is in the old or new state, they regulate the intercourse, and go- 


your taunts have only endeared him to me the more; that I have , vern themselves accoraingly.”—Dendy’s Philosophy of Mystery. 
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SPIRITUAL PLEASURES. 
A LECTURE, 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE YOUNG CATHOLIC FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, 
IN THE MASONIC TEMPLE, BOSTON, 


BY THE REV. CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D, D. 

Among the various duties incumbent upon those who are placed con- 
spicuously, either by their profession or talents, before their fellow-men, 
there is none more imperative than that of enlightening and directing 
the youthful mind. Without much pretension to the latter, I lay claim 
to the former :—and, raised by the sacred office, which I fill, to a more 
elevated view of the community, it is my province---and certainly my 
delight---to communicate to the young of every denomination, but espe- 
cially of my own, whatever gleanings of experience I may have picked 
up in the paths of meditation and study through which I have passed. 


Gentlemen of this Society, I appear before you with no ordinary sa- | 


tisfaction---and with a subject, too, that must claim peculiar attention 
from those among my auditors, who have a taste for intellectual plea- 
sures. And when the topics on which I purpose to treat shall have been 
sufficiently developed to your understanding, they will be found calcula- 
ted to reach every heart, where sensibility and virtue dwell. 

The pleasures of the senses are not of a more keen or general charac- 
ter, than those of the spirit. They are, indeed, more quickly apprecia- 
ted---for they are more directly referable to the physical construction of 
our being, and are, more or less, common to the irrational animal. Such 


are the pleasures of hearing, tasting, smelling, seeing, and so forth. In- 


deed, there is no human creature whose soul does not yield with delight 
to the influence of sound--the sweet singing of birds, the gentle accents 
of speech, the enchanting harmony of music, vocal or instrumental.—- 
And how does the spirit of man glow with rapture, when, through the 
organ of his eye, objects so varied and wondrons present themselves 
before him!—the face and features of a bosom friend, a parent, a rela- 
tive---the scene of his native spot which he revisits after years of absence 
---the heaven’s bright azure---the vale’s deep verdure---the flower’s beau- 
teous colors, more fair and lovely than Solomon in all his glory---and so 
many other equally interesting objects. Ah! he whose destiny it is to 
be deprived of hearing or seeing, stands among his fellows a mutilated 
being---his ears sealed up to the delights of sound, or his eye-balls roll- 
ing in perpetual darkness. Yet, upon these pleasures it is not my inten- 
tion to dwell to-night. But I solicit your attention to the consideration 
of those which the spirit enjoys; and which depend for existence, not on 
the senses of man, but on his soul. The subject may be divided into 
these three following heads: 

I. Intectectuat PLeasuRes---or the pleasures of the intellect. 

Il. Corpiat Pieasunes---or pleasures of the heart. 

III. Virtvovs PLeasvres---or the pleasures of virtue. 

These three divisions will cover the whole extent--as far, at least, as 
may be necessary just now--- of one of the most agreeable topics, in my 
opinion, that could be offered to the consideration of the young minds 
which form this excellent society. 

I. Intellectual pleasues are those which spring from the mind, as 
from a natural fountain, and diffuse a certain delightful influence over 
the knowledge acquired by industrious study. They are the offspring 
of that excellence of genius which makes itself known and admired by 
the elegant expression of one’s own thoughts, and the just apprecia- 
tion of all that is most interesting and useful in those of others. Nor 
let it be imagined that these pleasures are abstract merely: they are, in- 
deed, abstract pleasures, but not, therefore, the less real and fascinating. 
Fer the mind so acts upon the physical organs of the human system, that 
when they are delighted, the entire being participates in the mental de- 
lectation. And so essential is it that the mind should be in a condition 
of happiness, in order that the man should be really so likewise, that un- 
less this be the case, no pleasure worth the name, can possibly exist.--- 
Hence the truth of that poetic, and, at the same time, philosophic adage : 
mens sana in corpore sano. : 

The spirit, concealed in its mysterious hiding-place, never ceases to 
think: and its sweetest pleasures are derived from thought. Spirits 
hold communion with one another. Mine communicates its ideas to 
yours---and yours to mine. This is done by speech, oral or written. 
The more beauteous, high, and elegant those thoughts, the more plea- 
sure is thence derived. This theory cannot be called in question, at 
least by the intellectual reader, whose best delight it is to hold converse 
with those master-writers whose works are famed for lofty and virtuous 
thoughts. 

The spirit is a celestial spark, struck-—-I think some poet has it--- 
from the throne of God. The breath divine has inflamed it, and it 
burns with splendid ardor. It is* the fire which animates and vivifies 
the intellect: and nothiug but the foul clouds of passion can enshroud it 
in gloom. Nay, oftentimes, even through that gloom---dense and dark - 
some as it is---the light of the spirit, unquenchable and fierce, wi/! strug- 
gle though with a glimmering ray. 

Spirit must not be confounded with genius, taste, judgment, talent.--- 
From these it is distinct, although it partakes of all---for they are its off- 
spring: and the pleasures derived from them---and these are infinite-- 
must necessarily be referred to it. I say the pleasures are infinite.--- 











Need I attempt to explain? It would require a hundred tongues, 
nay a hundred volumes, to enter into all the delights which are pro- 
duced by taste, judgment, and talent. And these are intellectual 
pleasures. 

The spirit, through the medium of genius, can give beauty to the 
commonest ideas: this is done by finesse, if 1 may use the term, and 
delicacy. By finesse, is meant the art of giving to understand a sen- 
timent which is not openly and clearly exprest. This touches the lan- 
guage more than it does the thought: but delicacy refers to the senti- 
ment---and is well elucidated in the sentence of him who said :--- 
quand omnia perdidi, omnia obtinui. By losing all things, I have 
gained all. 

Similes, comparisons, allegories and metaphors, are so many aids to 
give relief, as it were, to the spirit, and to develope thought. And the 
pleasure derived from the right use of figurative speech, expressed by 
such aids, is of a rare and exquisite character. These intellectual plea- 
sures emanate from the different qualities | have indicated, and interest 
the soul under many respects. Novelty is delightful to it-—sentimental 
ideas touch it--cheerful objects attract it--pleasant thoughts cheer it— 
racy expressions charm it--lively images expand all its sensibility 
grand and sublime conceptions excite all its admiration. In 1 
such intellectual pleasures, which may be multiplied to infinity, concur 
for our enjoyment and felicity; causing us to derive delight, not merely 
from our own genius, but, likewise, that of others. 

The energies of spirit should not be exerted, except at a proper time, 
and in a becoming manner. To this end, it will be well, nay necessary, 
to familiarize one’s self with the master-works of genius, which time 
has consecrated, and the opinions of all men rendered venerable. 

Here is an inexhaustivle fountain of intellectual delight. To live the 
past over again, a3 it were, by blending our living thoughts with beings 
great and illustrious, whose spirits, ages ago, have ceased to act in this 
world by their present influences, but which have bequeathed their men- 
tal treasures---the richest boon of antiquity—to countless succeeding ge- 
nerations. ‘They are stars shining on through the night of years, and 
studding the firmament of letters with gems and pearls of mind. They 
are beacons among the ruins of other spirits which, if they gave a ray of 
light at all, it lasted only for a brief space, and was quenched in eternal 
darkness. Moreover, the spirit does not display itself, in all its worth, 
or produce its full effect, unless sustained by reason; otherwise, it will 
make but a pompous exhibition of a vain and fallacious splendor. 

But I must not forget to remark, that the greater and more multiplied 
the pleasures of the spirit, the more dangerous does the abuse of them 
become. And when abused, then all its facultiescombine to palliate vice, 
to disfigure truth, to support error, to depreciate the merit of others, 
and to strew over with flowers malignity and falsehood. Were it need- 
ful to adduce examples of this melancholy assertion, what mighty spirits 
could I not array before you, who, by abusing their extraordinary attri- 
butes, fell into absurdities the most gross, and became yictims to theo- 
ries the most vicious and immoral. Vanity is too often the cause why 
intelligencies, sublime and glorious, at first, have been made to shoot, 
like so many falling stars, from their brilliant spheres, down into depths 
more terrible than chaos. We have seen names in the book of Trath, 
which no prephet could have foreseen would have been otherwise than 
monuments of spiritual worth, erased, on a sudden, by the hand of Reli- 
gion, and transferred to the records of scepticism or error, by the Genius 
of Pride. We have witnessed this catastrophe in our own times. If, in 
by-gone years, we read of once glorious spirits ‘‘ whose candlesticks were 
removed,” the nineteenth century has seen the grandest spirit of the 
Church of France hurled down by its own vanity, from the throne of 
Truth, into the dungeons ef St. Pelagie.* 

I said that spirit, properly defined, differs from genius und taste. 
Genius is a more elevated attribute, inasmuch as it is animated by a 
creative sentiment which approaches to perfection. The pleasures of 
genius are more rare, and consequently more lively ; for they are trans- 
ported at timeseven as far as enthusiasm, and constitute the consumma- 
tion of intellectual enjoyments. Genius is, moreover, a pure gift of za- 
ture, which produces master-works far beyond the ability of those who 
are not so sublimely gifted. Hence, a man of genius is immediately 
recognised : for he proposes a peculiar train of ideas, and presents them 
to others in language which marks him, forthwith, as a favored child of 
nature. But, as the lapse from the highest pinnacle is, not unfrequent- 
ly, into the profoundest depths, so when a great genius errs or falls, his 
error, his fall, are like that of the defeated Archangel, into the lowest 
depths—“a lower deep atill opening to devour him.” Voltaire might 
be mentioned as a striking exemplification of this truth. But, genius 
well regulated and steady in its bearing, begets wisdom—-and the fruits 
of wisdom, like the palm-tree in Cados, never decay: and those fruits 
afford a perennial store of intellectual pleasures. 

Taste is the handmaid of genius. She gathers up the flowers as they 
bud forth under her genial influence, and weaves them into fragrant 
wreaths to crown her. Taste governs talent. The luxurious growth of 
figures she prunes; and realises the maxims of the Roman critic : 





‘« Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto. 
“Tis not enough your verse should beauteous be ; 
Let it be sweet in language.” 
Taste gives the polishing stroke to every work of genius; infuses into 
it exquisite sentiment, which, at a glance of the eye, can be perceived, 





The great but unfortunate De L’Amena's. 
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and which cannot fail to inspire with intellectual delight every man of ) 


good sense and refined appreciation. By the operation ot Taste, beauty 
is discerned from. mediocrity, good from bad, in every work whose ob- 
ject and aim are to be useful or pleasing. And it is only the mau of 
taste who can distinguish with wisdom, that which is calculated to 
touch, to delight, to instruct; and the impressions he receives thereby 
produce the most delicious intellectual enjoyment. Of Taste, it may be 
said in the language of the above cited Poet; 

“ Hae virtus erit. 


Ut jam munc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat, ac presens in tempus omittat.” 





‘‘ This is its virtue: some things now to say 
And others to the future to defer— 
This to adopt, and that to lay aside.” 


From what I have said, the pleasures of the spirit may be generally 
understood. Those of Taste and Genius combining, form a delightful 
association which impart to the soul more congenial enjoyment than any 
extrinsic or sensible objects can bestow; and to renounce these, would 
be to check the fountains of mind---to destroy the sources, so pure and 
abundant, of intellectual happiness. Let us now pass to the second 
head, viz. : 

CorpiaL PLeasures, or the pleasures of the heart. 

II. On the threshold of this enrapturing subject, my hand almost re- 
fuses its labor, and my pen seems ready to fall from my grasp, so ab- 
sorbed is my mind in the prospect before me. Sweet friendships, hal- 
lowed loves, tender affections, and gentle sympathies crowd upon my 
imagination. Gratitude, charity, commiseration, heroism, coming forth 
from the mysterious depths of the heart, present their spiritual tributes 
to the sum of intellectual enjoyments. 

Cordial pleasures ate composed of those blissful emotions, that de- 
lightful interest, which the soul experiences in receiving tokens of ten- 
derness, attachment, and beneficence. Spirit yearns after spirit. 
There is a mystic relation binding them together—a chain made in 
heaven, whose every link is a soul depending one on the other—sympa- 
thising with, and, in great measure, essential to, one another. Com- 
panionship is our natural condition. Jsolation is a negative; spirit is 
positive; and thus, when one shews'kindness to the other, there is an 
electric delight, which thrills the heart, and gives rise to those exquisite 
sensations which constitute its pleasures. 

The springs of these pleasures are sensibility and beneficence. In the 
word sensibility, who can tell what sympathies and relations are con- 
tained? It is a tender affection of the soul---a touching virtue, which 
feels a lively interest in every thing that concerns humanity. It is the 
tear which drops over the miseries, the afflictions, the sorrows of a neigh- 
bor. It is the sigh which the heart heaves when mourning over the dc- 
mestic scene, and lays down by the hearth-stone, in the silence of the 
dead, the loved ove who once deepened its gladness by his blended smiles 
and animated speech. When the poor man tells his tale of want, she 
pities, and relieves. When the orphan’s craving glance fixes itself upon 
her, and cries fer his absent mother, she presses him to her bosom, and 
warms him with her love. She palliates the errors of humanity, and re- 
joices in its virtues. She melts noi only at real woes, but, likewise, at 
the ills of fancy---not, indeed, with morbid sentimentalism, but with a 
feeling which is inseparable from virtue, and the characteristic attribute 
of an upright heart ; an attribute, which prompts not only to relieve, 
but, if possible to prevent, the evils too incident to human life. And from 
these actions, from this tender sympathy of soul, a thousand spiritual 
luxuries emanate, which are a perennial fountain of pleasure and cordial 
enjoyment. With no less reason than originality, did the immortal au- 
thor of the “ Deserted Village” express himself, when he sang of the 
luxury of doing good. 

The cold philosophy of the egoist does not admit this theory. Ney, it 
has dared assert, as one of its principal tenets, that sensibility, far from 
creating enjoyment, generates pain. It confounds, moreover, sensibility 
with mawkish senstbilism or sentimentalism, and prononnces it unbe- 
coming a manly heart. But, upon this ground, even virtue itself may 
be discarded. For virtue, as we will see in its proper place, is all gen- 
tleness, feeling, and love, while, at the same time, as its very name im- 
ports, it is all courage, fortitude, and valor. 

The sensible heart, I know, often bleeds, because of its own exquisite 
sensibility, for the sorrows and miseries of others. But, then, there is a 
nameless pleasure even im that pain: there is a spiritual blending of sa- 
tisfaction and noble complacency with the anguish of sympathy, which, 
as it were by a mystic alchemy, converts the bitterness into sweetness--- 
and imparts 4 sensation infinitely more to be coveted than the frigid im- 
perturbability of the stoic’s soul. Sensibility transforms into joys those 
very pains which it occasions---and the bpunty and charity which accom- 
pany it, cause the heart to forgei its own sorrows in the good which is 
done to another. 

It is, then, beyond all doubt, that the sensible heart enjoys more than 
any other the purer pleasures of existence; and the interest it experien- 
ces for others, diffuses itself over a greater number of objects. It pos- 
sesses Within itself the spark of virtue, which requires only to be excited 
in order to warm and enlighten its aspirations and actions. Reflection 
may render a man honest, but sensibility alone can make him sympa- 
thetic. Rigid honesty dispenses to all their rights, with philosphic seve- 
rity, but heeds not the gentler offices of compassion and love. But 
sensibility seeks after them—and her best delight is to mingle her spiri- 





tual aids with their necessities. She is the mother of humanity and ge~ 
nerosity. She will be found in the abodes of distress, near the couch of 
sickness, in the dungeons of guilt itself: and Her only study is how to 
confer upon all, whom she can reach, the blessings of her influence. 

Sensibility realizes what charity inspires; and carries her beneficence 
to such a degree of perfection, that she is often ignorant of her own 
most generous deeds. Thus reducing into effect the sublime morality of 
the gospel; when the left hand knows not what the right performs—but 
all is reserved to the providential regard of our heavenly Father, whose . 
eye seeth in darkness. 

When not in a situation to follow the kind suggestions of beneficence, 
sensibility will not be satisfied with her own internal desires, but will 
have recourse to every means in order to give external evidences of 
them. She is always industrious in devising plans, always fruitful in 
producing resources, by which to bestow relief and consolation ; and if 
every exertion fail, she sgothes her disappointment with the reflection 
that to sympathize with our fellow beings is to impart to them a share 
of comfort---and, if other aids are wanting, she can, nevertheless, ex- 
tend her salutary connsel. And, among the various means of shewing 
sympathy and sincere regard, I know of none less equivocal than that of 
sincere and heart-felt advice given when solicited either directly, or by 
the appeal of circumstances. True friendship can never be rr: ore firmly 
tested ; especially when he for whom such adviceis intended, occupies a 
station of influence and authority. One of the most difficult things, in 
my estimation, is for an inferior to say no, or even beware, when a su- 
perior says yes, and fear not the consequences. But, where the heart is 
warmed by genuine beneficence, the intense desire of making others 
happy will be the only motive of its action-and candor will speak. what 
sensibility feels. | And in this blessed effort to do good, and avoid evil, 
there is contained a sweet satisfaction, which claims no lowly place 
among the cordial enjoyments, or pleasures of the heart. 

Sensibility is incompatible with ingratitude; a vice, of which the very 
name is held in horrer. And not only this;---not only the sensible heart 
cannot be ungrateful, itself, but, moreover, it is slow to accuse others of 
that vice. Men frequently;complain of the ingratitude of others merely 
to cover their own avarice, or justify their want of charity. They will 
not assist, or hardly pity, a neighbor in distress, because of the ingrati- 
tude with which many good actions are often requited. But this is a 
fallacious pretext. This is a cold and speculative theory of stoicism 
which ill comports with the susceptibilities of the human heart, or the 
sublime character of the christian code, 

Gratitude is, indeed, an essential duty on the part of him who receives 
a kindness; but, in bestowing that kindness, the sensible heart is net ac- 
tuated by the desire of being gratefully requited. No; such an idea 
does not enter into its holy views: otherwise the beneficent deeds of 
charity would be but a kind of cordial speculation, by which one heart 
would be moved to sympathy for another only for the return which 
should be made ; and thus would the gentle charities of the soul be bar- 
tered, as it were, as in a commercial speculation, where money is lent 
only to be returned with usury. 

Supposing ingratitude to be more common even than is really the case, 
should the fountains of benevolence be, therefore, sealed up? This, in- 
deed, would be to destroy humanity, to trample to the earth all the feel- 
ings of sensibility, There would then exist no such virtue as disinterest- 
edness, which naturally inclines and leads to doing good, without any 
other recompense than the mere pleasure of having performed an excel- 
lent deed, which pleasure is of a cordial nature—an exquisite enjoy- 
ment of the heart. 

Beneficence, growing out of sensibility, is a virtue of all others most 
pregnant with delight, the most useful, and the most active, It sheds its 
celestial balm into all the evils which afflict humanity, and knows no. 
limit save the impotency of doing more good. By this was prompted every 
philosophic act recorded on the historic page, every heroic privation 
made by generous and devoted men, and every chivalrous and noble feat 
which distinguished and immortalized the patriot, the missionary, and 
the martyr. 

The only rock which such beneficence has to fear, is that of pride: of 
exacting services and reciprocities—which corrupts all the good that has 
been effected. An act, no matter how sublime it may seem, if perform- 
ed with such an intention, loses all its greatness: and far from satisfying 
him for whom it is intended, becomes insupportable and odicus to him. 
It has the character of a faror—and no man of independent feelings, 
would be willing to be regarded as under an obligation to another, who 
has merely acted for the purpose of extorting that obligation. For if 
vanity govern the one in the exercise of benevolent’ offices, pride will 
sway the emotions of the other, and cause him to disdain, what, under 
another influence, would have proved a source of pleasing gratitude. Be- 
neficence, fostered into action by the spirit of ostentation, proeeeds not 
from the well-spring of sensibility or virtue: but beneficence, warmed by 
the ardor of charity, and acting nnder her gentle inspiration, takes its 
birth in heaven, and brings down upon the heart which is opened to re- 
ceive its blessings, the most lasting and precious delights; which delights, 
like the pleasures of charity, are exquisite alike to him who gives, and 
him who receives. 

Among the pleasures of the heart, the sweetest of all, by far, as well 
as the purest and most enduring, is that of friendship. Friendship! at 
this sacred name, the soul exults with delight; for in it is contained 
whatever most endears and consecrates our nature. All tender yearn- 
ings, all fond dependencies, all social intercourse, are its blessed offspring. 
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Deep sentiment alone can define it, whilst, in fact, it owes its origin to 
sentiment. He who feels the hallowed spirit of friendship in his soul, has 
felt there first the glow of virtuous sentiment. Well has Young ex- 
claimed— 

Celestial happiness, whene’er she stoops 

To visit earth, one shrine the goddess finds, 

And one alone—the bosom of a friend, 

Where heart meets heart, reciprocally soft, 

Each other’s pillow to repose divine. 

Beware the counterfeit: in passion’s flame 

Hearts melt, but melt like ice, soon harder froze: 

True love strikes root in Reasen—passion’s foe. 

Virtue alone entenders us for life 

1 wrong her much—entenders us forever! 

And Cotton, in his Sixth * Vision :’ 
Friendship! thou soft propitious power, 
Sweet regent of the social hour! 


Sublime thy joys ;—nor understood 
But by the virtuous and the good. 


Friendship may be regarded as an illimited contract between two 
sensible and virtuous hearts. They are bound by reciprocal affection 
which flows from the fountains of sensibility and virtue. Fountains un- 
polluted by any selfish admixture of passion, pure from the dregs of sor- 
did interest, limpid in the serene sunshine of candor and peace. Es- 
teem and attachment form the elements of friendship. Without them it 
cannot flourish. But, where hearts are blended together by them, their 
existence is rendered delightful—every mstant is gilded with happi- 
ness, and every pain is alleviated or destroyed. And what makes these 
pleasures more invaluable is, that they are pure as they are sweet, and 
estranged from repentance or remorse. Nay, further, they angment with 
years, and are remembered with a sentiment of transport. 

" Friendship affords to every age and condition an inexhaustible source 
of contentment and felicity. It is this noble sentiment which causes men 


in society to look upon one another as brethren; which mingles together 
their various interests, and exlarges the boundaries of their sociabilites. 
This sentiment is co-natural to man---it is innate---requires not the agency 
of external circumstances, waits not for the interp@tion of contingent 
opportunities. In effect, there is no expression which can sufficiently 
dencte the affections of the heart, much less give utterance to them--- 
which friendship inspires: affections by which it produces an admirable 
and sweet transfusion of soul into soul. 

True friendship is of rare occurrence. The name is common, but 
much abused, and little apprehended. In the composition of friendship 
s0 many extraordinary attributes must enter, that when we consider 
them together, it would almest seem they are nowhere to be found. Have 
you ever examined the bases on which it is established ? 
follow : 

First, Vintur--which, with her holy blandishments, attracts and unites 
together hearts and souls, and then breathes into them her celestial spi- 
rit-—-which is nothing less than the breath of God:-~and by this breath is 
friendship animated. 

Secondly, EstExEM—»which is obtained only by the conscious know- 
ledge that the object we love is free from vice. This can be found no- 
where except in the paths of virtue ; and can be preserved only by reitera- 
ted trials, and constant fidelity. 

Thirdly, ConripeNce—which generates a certainty that our interests 
will not be endangered or betrayed. 

Fourthly, PRuDENce—which foresees, at a distance, every motive of 
a change of friendship, and kindly and cautiously removes it in time. 

Fifthly, SenstpiLity--which divides with ourselves the misfortunes of 
our friends, and urges us not merely to afford them succour, and comfort 
in them, but, likewise, even, if possible, to prevent them. 

Sixthly, Goopyess and [ypuLGeNce-—which render amiable the “com- 
merce and intercourse of life, and spread the mantle of charity and for- 
giveness over the errors of human weakness. 

Seventhly, Firmyess and Constancy-—which exclude all levity from 
the solid and lasting sentiment of friendship. Without these qualities, 
there is nosuch thing as genuine attachment. It would be impossible to 
harmonize the different and conflicting dispositions of humor, character, 
and condition. Viewing the subject in this its proper light, we will not 
be surprised to find that friendship is so rare among mankind; as rare 
as real virtue, and as valuable as wisdom itself. For, it is made up of 
both-—and will own no companionship, admit no kindred feeling, but 
with the virtuous and the wise. In a corrupt and lowly soul, it will not 
deign to make its habitation. The powerful man may haye his slaves--- 
the wealthy man his adulators—-the man of genius his admirers; but the 
wise man alone will have his friends. 

Tt is not difficult now to perceive the infinite difference between true 
and solid friendship, and the passing and fiery passion which often tor- 
tures the rash hearts of youth. There is no happiness in such delusion. 
For a time, the hope of enjoyment may beckon onward the unwary vic- 
tim of vice, but that hope, like the ignis fatuus-—beckons onward to 
ruin. Far be it from me to depreciate the union of soul and body effect- 
ed by virtuous love, and consummated by the matrimonial bond ; no, the 
Church, our holy mother, has sanctified this; and has ranked the nup- 
tial ceremony among her sacraments. But where the noble object of 
such union is not had in view, love is a guilty passion, disordinate in its 
character---the abuse of sentiment—the profanation of sensibility—the off- 
spring of caprice. It is light and inconstant~-it is destroyed by time. It 
fires the hot and giddy excesses of youth. It is always accompanied by 


They are as 


feardy uncasiness, remorse. Friendship is solid and enduring, It adorns 
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and enobles every.age. It is guided by confidence, truth, and virtue. 
Its pleasures are unnutterable. They are enjoyed in the present, the 
past, and the future; and if there be felicity on earth, it is in such friend- 
ship that it is to be found; not in that precarious attachment which is 
disordinate and capricious as the passions, empty as vanity, and selfish 
as interest. If there were anything further to be added on this subject, 
I would merely state, that Religion alone is the foundation of genuine 
Friendship. Possessing this, 

His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 


Ill. From these intellectual and spiritual pleasures, we now pass to 
those of virtue. And this is the part of my subject most worthy of the 
attention of all, but especially of the young gentlemen who constitute the 
members of this Society. ' 

Virtue is so fair, so attractive, when seen in her native and original 
form, that the heart that would not yearn after her---would not open, at 
once, to her holy inluence---must be sealed against the tenderest appeals, 
and closed against the charms of loveliness. Virtue is a seraph bright 
and immortal, descended from the spheres of glory to walk among the 
sons of earth, and to make them good and perfect and happy. She is 
the angel-guardian of youth---she is the angel-solace of old age of every 


| condition and class of life; she is the most unerring and prolific source 
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of happiness in the present world, as wellas the future, beyond the 
tomb. And behold here the infinite advantage which Virtue bestows. 
In the language of Montesquieu-—intended to render us happy hereafter, 
Virtue, tkewise perfects our happiness here. 

“Tt was not without profound wisdom,” remarks the Count de Mai- 
stre, “that the Romans expressed by one and the same word Virtue 
and Force—Virtus. For there is no Virtue, properly speaking, that 
does not imply a victory over ourselves. And what costs nothing, is 
worth nothing. If sometimes Virtue appear to have less talent than 
Vice to obtain riches, offices, &c., so much the better even in a temporal 
point of view. Let us never envy crime, but leave it to its sad prosperi- 
ty. Virtue has its fortune; it has all that it is lawful to desire; and 
even had it less, nothing would be wanting to the just man—for there 
would remain peace---peace of heart. Inestimable treasure! health of 
the soul! charm of life! which supplies the place of everything else, 
and for which nothing else could be a substitute.” 

Virtue elevates the soul above itself by inspiring it with super-human 
sentiments. It repudiates and condemns every low and craven feeling. 
Virtus timoris nescia is a beautiful and just expression of the Roman 
Lyrist. What has the upright and religious man to dread? With infi- 
nite truth may he exclaim: 


Integer vite scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jacula neque arcu, etc. 
The virtuous man from vice sfree, 

Recks not the Moorish lance or bow, 

Nor poisoned arrow from the heavy quiver. 


His path is straight-forward, and his conduct before the world, courting 
its scrutiny, and fearless of its censure. For, his whole being is animated, 
as it were, by her spirit; his affections are governed by it, and his soul 
imbibes a delicious enjoyment which the treasures of the earth could not 
purchase. One hour in such delights is better than a thousand years in 
the tents of iniquity. Well and beautifully has a poetical writer ex- 
claimed : 


Oh! why will you talk of the pleasures, which earth 
For a brief, passing hour to the guilty may bring ? 
One drop of that Joy, to which Virtue gives birth, 
Is worth all the torrents from Luxury’s spring. 


Drink not of the former; for in them can you never 

Slake the thirst of the soul which is panting for bliss ; M 
But go to the latter, whose waters flow ever 

From Elysian realms to the spirits of this. 


Virtue imparts courage to suppert all real evils, and renders us inae- 
cessible by imaginary ones. For, to the least observant it must be known, 
that men are sometimes more harrassed, more broken down, by the la» 
ter than even by the former. Virtue regulates the imagination. She ad- 
mits within its sanctuary nothing of a profane, nothing of a distracting 
character: and, instead of those hauntings which too often infest the 
minds of the guilty, she introduces into them pleasant ideas, calm 
thoughts, and holy imaginings. She spreads over the whole a sweet 
calm, lulling into quiet all the elements of the soul, and thus inducing @ 
state which is an anticipation of that to which we aspire in heaven. W 
therefore, can doubt, after entering the least into the consideration 
the subject, that virtue affords the principal source of the pleasures 
which flow into the heart. The tie that exists between virtue and ha 
piness is so strict and intimate, that they are quite inseparable. Wit) 
elegant propriety has the muse of Pope sung: 

“ Virtue alone is happiness below.” 


And unhappiness cannot be considered otherwise than an effect inevitable 
from an indifference to virtue. All the miseries entailed on the humaa 
family were in consequence of that indifference, or rather were the la 
mentable offspring of the vices; all the blessings lavished on them, the 
inestimable results of the love of virtue. These propositions have been 
developed by some of the greatest christian ahtiscesteth, and, save by 
the blinded sceptic, cannot be called in question. Moreover, the virtuag 
are sisters, and one cannot be violated, but at the expense of our ha 

piness. Forexample, probity commands us net to act towards our acigh 
bor in @ mgnaer which we ourselves would be uawilling should be the 
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guide of others in our regard. That is to say, it forbids us to injure 
another. But beneficence goes farther, and not only prohibits the doing 
evil to a neighbor, but requires that we should afford him assistance in 
his misfortunes. If we comply with the former, but neglect the latter, 
the pleasure which would redound from the one would be destroyed by 
the remorse which will attend and follow the neglect of the other. But 
when all are cultivated, it is impossible to tell how perfect the human 
character becomes, or what pleasures the human heart enjoys. 

We all know—alas! perhaps experience has taught us all—to what 
numberless difficulties and dangers virtue is ever exposed. Whither- 
soever the eye directs its gaze, the scene is fraught with perils. Young 
men, you need but walk abroad amid the dissipating scenes which 
crowd your streets, to feel how careful should be our path. Listen nof 
to the song of the worldly Syren, heard from some enchanted spot, and 
echoed back by luxurious hills and vales, where every pleasure seems to 
bloom, but where certain destruction awaits the unwary victim. Bind 
yourselves to the mast, as your bark glides by, and remember that with 
virtue at the helm, you will pass safely on, escape the shoals more dan- 


the haven where happiness dwells. Remember again that to preserve 
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of the boundless and the fathomless—a husband, wifeless—a father, 
childless. 


uncomplaining nature, may be met with in this very volume, which are 


Other allusions—or breathings rather of a bereaved, though 


| full of meaning to those who know the lovely woman he lost, and deft 


| life of Henry W. Longfellow. 


| 
; 


virtue, you must distrust your natural strength, and elicit all your moral | 


energies to struggle against every obstacle. 

I have thus performed the task assigned me, of addressing the mem- 
bers of this most excellent society. A pleasing task indeed, to me, and 
may I trust it has beefi the same to all those whose attention has been 
occupied by it? To leave, awhile, the duller avocations of life---to 
withdraw, as it were, into some christian Academus or literary Porch, 
there to devote an hour stolen from the business of the world, to the 


finest poems in our language. 


contemplation of the pleasures of mind, is a beautiful and instructive | 


practice. And what are these Lectures, but such contemplations. In 


them, are contained the results of serious study, the wisdom of great | 


abilities, and the experience of mature observation, calculated to en- 
lighten, please, and instructthe hearts of young men. How much 
better such nights---these nocles cana que Deum, as they have been so ele- 
gantly styled by the,Pcet, than those spent in dissipation, idleness, or crime. 
I love to see the ardor with which these lectures are conducted: and, 
while I praise the gifted men who have consented to share their wisdom 
with the young and gentle mind, I applaud the youthful circle of ingenu- 
ons. hearers, who seem desirous to improve their auspicious opportuni- 
ties; and prefer these evening reunions to the vain pageant of the the- 
atre, or the hectic excitement of ball or rout. If my humble abilities 
hfive brought anything to the occasion either instructive or pleasing, my 
pains will be amply rewarded, and my hopes and desires cacomplished. 
in conclusion, young gentlemen, let me again exhort you to seek after 
wisdom ; for, in the sweet language of Miss Carter: 

Beneath her clear, discerning eye, 

The visionary shadows fly 

Of folly’s painted show: 
She sees through every fair disguise 
That all, but Virtue’s solid Joys, 
is vanity and wo. 


rr 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


BaLLADs AND oTHER Poems. By Henry 


Cambridge, John Owen. 


Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Thies little volume of one hundred and thirty-two pages, full twenty of 
which are intended for prose, while much of the rest are either transla- 
tions, or have been published before, in the newspapers and magazines 
of the day, contains in itself more poetry, original, striking, bold and ge- 
nerous poetry, than we have met with for years. 

The preface itself, which is beautifully written, though with a lite 
dash of affectation—the affectation of simplicity, is a poem. It gives 
an account of a Swedish wedding, and of certain customs that prevail 
where—‘ There is no long and lingering spring, unfolding leaf and 
blessom one by one ;—no long and lingering autumn, with nfany colored 
leaves avd the glow of Indian Summers”: where “ winter and summer 
are wonderful and pass into each other”; where “the quail has hardly 
ceased piping in the corn, when winter, from the folds of trailing 
clouds, sows bread-cast over the land, snow, icicles and rattling hail” ; 
where “ the northern lights begin to burn, faintly at first, like sunbeams 
playing in the waters of the blue sea”; and where “ Babes that came 
lifeless into the world, were carried in the arms of gray-beard old 
men to the only cradle they ever slept in; and in the shroud of 
the dead mother were laid the little garments of the child, that 
ived and died in her bosom.” ; ’ 

This is very beautiful and very touching, and to those who know the 
whole truth, enough to make the heart heave and to bring tears into 
the eyes. For it was in this wonderful country, we are told. that the 
author himself, in the very hey-dey of his youth and hope, and generous 


burning after a just renown, awoke one day, like a sleeper among flow: | 
. ? So 


ers, to find himself “ alone—all, all alone—alone on a wide, wide sea” 


in the north of Europe. And here, it may not be out of place, to re- 
mind those who take an interest in the welfare of others—even though 
such others may happen to be only poets, or only men of genius, who 
have been separated, as by the blast of the desert, from the few they 
ever thought of journeying with—of the wonderful resemblance be- 
tween certain incidents in the life of Grenville Mellen, and others in the 
Both were of Portland—both poets— 
both married young—both married Portland women remarkable for 
their amiable temper and personal beauty—and both lost a wife and 


Are 


child, the on/y child in both cases, either at birth, or soon after. 


% . | tare »3 very wonderful ? 
gerous even than those af Scylla and Charybdis; and he wafted on to | not such coincidences ver} ' 


But to the Poems. The first, entitled the ‘‘ Skeleton in Armor,” 
which we hope to give at length hereafter, we look upon as one of the 
It was written, says the author, at the 
suggestion of somebody, with whom he was risiding ou the sea-shore at 
Newport. ‘A year or two previous, a skeleton had been dug up at 
Fall River, clad in broken and corroded armor.”’ This, he takes the 
libertf of supposing to be the skeleton of him that bulls the Round- 
tower—or Tower of the Winds—at Newport, just laid siege to by Pro- 
fessor Rafa, as a work of the twelfth century, by his worthy ancestors, 
the Danes; and upon this supposition, our author builds the warlike 
and stormy northern rhyme that follows. 

““ Speak! speak! thou fearful guest! 
WhopWwith thy hollow breast 
° Still in rude armor drest 
Comest to daunt me! ' 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms 
Why dost thou haunt me? 


The spectre answers the adjuration at length. We have room at 


present for the following passages only : 


‘Far in the Northen™and, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

I with my childish hand 
Tamed the ger-falcon ; 

And, with my skates fast bound, 
Skimmed the half frozen sound, 

That the poor whimpering hound, 
Trembled to walk on. — 


~ & * * * ° 


e 


‘Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning yet tender ; 

And, as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine, 

"ell their soft splendor. 


‘‘T wooed the blue eyed maid 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frigited. 


He demands her in marriage of her Father, in the midst of his ban- 
queting hall. 


When of old Hildebrand 

I asked his daughter’s hand 

Mute did the minstrels stand 
To hear my story. 


While the brown ale he quaffed, 

Loud then the champion laughed, 

And as the wind-gusts waft 
The sea-foam brightly, 

So the loud laugh of scorn, 

Ont of those lips unshorn 

From the deep drinking horn 
“ Blew the foam lightly. 

The sea-rover bears her off. The father follows him with twenty 


horsemen to the shore. He puts to sea and they follow him, 
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“ Then launched they to the blast, ) “Yet oft Ldream, that once a wife 

Bent like a reed each mast, Close in my heart was locked, 

Yet we were gaining fast. And in the sweet repose of life, 
When the wind failed us; A blessed child it rocked. 

And with a sudden flaw, ® * * * 

Came round the gusty shaw, ** The end lies ever in my thought 

So that our foe we saw, | To a grave se cold and deep 
Laugh as he hailed us. The mother beautiful was brought: 

Wherupon the sea-rover turns upon his pursuer, while his sail is flap- Phen dropt the child asleep. 


ping in the wind, and runs him down--- és 


Two locks,—and they were wondrous fair,— 


“ Midships with iron keel, . Left me that vision mild; 
Struck we her ribs of steel; The brown is from the mother’s hair— 
Dow n her black hulk did reel i The bland is from the child. 


Through the black water! “And when I see that lock of gold, 
Pale grows the evening-red; 
And when the dark locks, I behold, 
I wish that Iwere dead-”’ 


* As with his wings aslant, 
Satls the fierce cormorant, 
Sceking some rocky haunt, 


With his prey laden, But we must heave to. If Longfellow and perhaps half a dozen more, 
So toward the open main, will but remember what they owe, net only to themselves and to their 
Beating to sea again, Maker, but to their country and their people, our chief reproach will 
ee ee eee | h i before the present generation are in thei i 
ave passed away, before the present genera are eir graves; : 
Bore I the maiden. ave passed away, before the pres Z ation are in their graves; anc 
: : ; : i Spite. >rict oetry will be—neither English, nor German—F ' 
He finds the great Western World---piles up the “lofty tower,’ which Americas Fovtry ; aes " ihe = ; i gente a aber 
‘ : : . -* an— Ame m---sturdy, healthy ar “27 : 7} alike, i 
has been mistaken fur a windmill at Newport, R. I.---and is happy. Ita ian—but Ame rican---sturdy, healthy and original; original alike, in 
4 iets hought and expression: full of sap, and full of strer 
“ There lived we many years; thought and xpressi of sap, anc strength and beauty,, 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; flower and fruitage. 
She had forgot her fears, “ Words are like /eares—-and where they most abound, 
’ — . : pos 
She was a mother ; : Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
Death closed her mild blue eyes, . — 
Under that tower she lies ; | Fammttak Tares ror Cuitpren. By Sarah L. Griffin, Macon, 
Ne’er — the sun arise - Georgia. 
On such : rer! : . . . 
i su another e This very pleasant little book, we find to be the production of a wo- 


* Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen! 
Hateful to me were men— 


mar, who has just started a Southern Magazine, called the Fammy 
Companion, a third number of which, by the by, was upon our table two 


The sunlight hateful ! or three ditys ago and ought to have been handsomely mentioned. Itap 
In the vast forest here, pears to be gaining favor on all hands, East, West, North and South, 
. g : a 


Clad in my warlike geai 
Fell L upon my spear— 
Oh death was grateful ! 

» * * 


and better still, to deserre it. It is beautifully printed—contains a 
very large amount of reading matter--is wholly origina!l—and among its 


* 


“ * 


regular contributors, are some of the best living writers. But our busi- 

Such is the tale. Is it not clear, strong and terrible? nay, more, isit ness now, is not 3omuch with the Family Companion, as with the TaLes 
NOignaiural, an 
thing be wo 
antiquity ; 


does it not well deserve to be true? and could any- ror Cuitpren. It is such a book, as none but a woman—a wife —and 
fof the age; of the tower itself; the traditions of hoar a mother, profoundiy sensible of her wants and of her duties, would 
ver-peopled, misty void of the twelve hundredth year, | ever think of writing; and just such a book moreover, as children of 
when the pile itself was upheaved—according to professor Rafn? Of — that uncertain age—between bud and blossom, oe for the great- 
how little, much may be made! “ There were giants in those days”’---and | est watchfulness, are sure to be delighted with. , s been read within 
Longfellow appears to have had a glimse of them. The skeleton was the last twenty-four honrs, by no less than three of cur own little house- 
turned up---he was riding upon the beach of Newport---and lo! “upon _ hold—by a girl of seven, a boy of eleven, and a girl of twelve ; and all 
that hint he spoke.”’ Such are the creations of genius. 






are charmed with it. Need we say more in its favor? or one word more 

Of the other poems we have no time to speak as they deserve. The | in favor of Mrs. Sarah Lawrence Griffin, the author we petgeive, by 
Wreck of the Hesperus and the Luck of Edenkall, from the German of | a fly-leaf to these Tales, y other little things for childgen pub- 
Uhland, and the Elected Knight, from the Danish, are very good intheir | lished at the Sowth, whith, in our opinion, if they are of a piece with 
way, with here and there a capital passage, that wails on the ear long this, might well venture “to order their wings and be off for the 
after it has been read aloud. The children of the Lord’s Supper, from | North.” 


ee le ; iP 
the Swedish of Bishop Tegner, though a noble and affectionate poem, Lnclicssyince Cioran Paran’ maps snon. Asscerocaetbe 


with occasional bursts of organ symphony not to be mistaken, is on the . ancients manufactueed a sort of cloth and paper made from this fossil, 
whole not much to our taste. Of the remainder, most have already ap- | which was justly considered imperishable. Pliny states that he himselt 
peared in the newspapers and magazines of the day, and therefore we | had seen napkins thereof, which, being taken foul from the table after a 
let them pass, with the single remark, that in each and all are to be feast, were thrown into the fire, and by that means were better, than if 
; Oe ‘ they had been washed in water. But its principal use, was for the mak- 

found--along with a few trivial--and many rather common place thoughts, ing of shrouds for royal funerals ; to wrap up the corpse, so that the 
intended, we dare say for the warp and woof, to relieve the golden broi- | ashes might be preserved distinet from those of the wood, whereof the 
dered flowers and thickly clustered pearls, upon which the author's heart | funeral pile was composed, The princes of Tartary, according to ac- 
counts inthe Philosophical Transactions, stil! use it at this day im burn- 
‘ “ 3 ing. The method of preparing this incombustible paper and cloth is thus 

nal and heroic thought, which never yet had birth, but of high souled | described by Ciampini: The stone is soaked in warm water; then 
poesy and among the treasures of deep feeling and devout affection. | opened and divided by the hands, that the earthy matter may be washed 

Still we cannot bear to leave our author without one or two more ex- , Ut. The ablution being several times repeated, the flax-like filaments 
are collected and dried ; and they are most conveniently spun and woven 
with the addition of flax. The shortest filaments which separate in 
with us thus far. | washing, may,be made into paper in the usual manner. 

—————— 

To Sorren Horn so as TO Form iT INTo Movutos &c.—To 
one pound of wood-ashes, add two pounds of quick lime ; put them 
inte a quart of water. Let the whole boil till reduced to one-third. 
Then dip a feather in, and if om drawing it out, the plume should 

The two locks of hair---from the German of Pfizer. come off, it is a proof that it is boiled enough ; if not, let it boil a lit- 

*‘A youth, light-hearted and content, tle longer. When it is settled, filter it off, and in the liquor thus 

I wander through the world ; strained put in shavings of horn. Let them soak for three days ; 

. Here Arab-like, is pitched my tent, and first annointing your hands with oil, work the horn into a mass, 
And straight again is furled. and print or mould it into any shape you please. 


- 


was set—many a just and beautiful, and many a startling, many an origi- 


tracts. Their significance wil! be understood by all who have journied 


““Q, weary hearts! O slumbering eyes, 
O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again! Endymini p. 109. 
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Sea-sons may roll, 






































VARIZETIBS. 


Two friends walking together on the 
Ist of April last, one, thinking to make 
a, good hit, abruptly stopped, saying, 

‘“By-the-bye, Tom, I ought to remind 
you that this is April fool day.” “ The 
compliments of the seagon to you,” qui- 
etly replied Tom. 

It is related of J + Jeffries, that ta- 
king a dislike to i ence who hada 
long beard, he told_him, “ That if his 
conscience were as long as his beard, he 
had a swingeyone :” to which the coun- 
tryman replied—*My Lord, if you 
measnre consciences by beards, you 
have none at all.” 

When the present Sir Walter Scott 
was abroad, he was introduced to the 
King of Saxony, who, after silently ga- 
zing on the Major, who is very tall, 
thus broke silence,—* Well, Major 
Scott, of all your father’s works which 
Ihave seen you are the largest—you 
are quite a folio, Major.” 







In a Scotch brewer's instsuctions for 
Scotch ale, dated 1793, we meet with the 
following curious mystical instruction : 
* [throw a little dry malt, which is left 
on purpose, on the top of the mash, 


beer. 


Gentility is neither in birth, wealth, 
manner, nor fashion—but in the mind. 








A lady, who was very modest and 
submissive before marriage, 
served by a friend to use her tongue 
pretty freely after. ‘‘ There was a time 
when I almost imagined she had none.”’ 
“ Yes,” said the husband, with a sigh, 
* but it’s very long since.” 


was ob- 


It is not the greatness of a man’s 
means that makes him independent, so 
much as the smallness of his wants. 

Story-Teillers,—It is a curious cir. 
cumstance, thatJilockheads are gene- 
rally far better story-tellers than clever 
men. This, indeed, so often holds true, 
that when I hear of a person being great 
at story-telling, lam apt to place him 
in the catalogue of asses.— Macnish. 


We were amused the other day ata 
little boy (says the John o’ Groat Jour- 
naal). He was seated on the step of a 
stair, weeping bitterly, and had just re- 
covered from a rather severe illness, 
which had lefthim very weak. ‘“ What 
is the matter, Andrew ?” inquired a per- 
son of him in passing. “ My legs winna 
gang,” was the reply. 

A shoemaker in Piccadilly, deter- 
mined to astonish the world, had put up 


| a motto from Euripides over his win- 
with a handful of salt, to keep the witch- | 
es from it, and then cover it up.” Per- | 
haps this cnstom gave rise to the vulgar | 
term, water bewitched, for indifferent | 


dow. Bannister happened to be passing 
with Porson. 
“ That is Greek,’ 
“ What! 
Greek ?” 


* said Bannister. 
are you acquainted with 
asked the professer, with a 


| laugh. 


A high sense of honor—a determination | 
never to take a mean advantage of ano- | 


ther—an adherence to truth, delicacy, 
and politeness towards those with whom | 


we have dealings—are the essential cha- 


racteristics of a gentleman. 


At the last ball at the Tuilleries, the 
lady of a Deputy of the Cotes du-Nord 
had her head, ears, neck, and wrists, so 
loaded with large false diamonds, that 
Madame de R—— could not help re- 
marking, “ Yonder fat coquette would 
seem to have borrowed ail the decanter 
stoppers of her husband’s constitu- 
ents.” 

“ Hip, Hip, Hurra!” originated in the 
Crusades, it being a corruption of H. E. 
P. the initials of Hieroselyma est perdi- 
ta” (Jerusalem is lost), the motto on the 
banner of Peter the Hermit, whose fol- 


lowers hunted the Jews down with the | 


cry of “Hip, Hip, Hurra!” 


“I know it by sight,” 
reply. 

An old Laird of Grant formerly dis- 
| patched one of his clan to the Earl of 
Findlater with a present of chickens 
and venison, but the Highlander not be- 


was the happy 


| ing a good linguist, delivered hie mes- 
| sage in a most deferential manner as 


follows :— The Laird o’ Grant’s compli- | 


ments to the Laird o’ Fin-laater, and 


sends him sickness and vengeance. If | 


he wants more he can have them!” 


There is now living in Spitalfields an | 


undertaker whose Christian name is 
Mark Antony. 


| ral attended by this personage, and for- 
| getting the solemnity of the passing 


scene, applied to his friend the words of 


| Brutus over the dead body of Cesar :— | 


“Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony, who, though he had no 
hand in his death, shall receive the be- 


i nefit of his dying.” 


A wag observing a fune- | 
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the 
POETS OF AMERICA, 


in Two Elegantly Illustrated Volumes. 
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Dollars. It is made up of selections 
| from the works of the best Poets of 





of America, and is illustrated with 
nearly 

| One Hundred of the Finest Steel En- 
gravings, 


from desigus by American Artists. 

Or, if the person sending shall make 
such election, he may have, instead of 
the Poets of America, a copy of the 

PICTORIAL NAPOLEON, 
in Two large Octavo Volumes, 


From the French of M. Laurent Dd L’- 
Ardeche, with 


Seventeen Pisces of Popular and Fa- | 
| person who becom 
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The retail price of this work it also six 
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ber containing THIRTY-TWO LARGE Pa- 
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| with graceful a 


| 
| 
} 
| 


dollars. The engravings were executed 
by French artists, and have a freedom 


and life unsurpassed. 
> The above work 

sued as Holiday 

what few do, st 








are in fact is- 
ts, combining 
terary merit, 
hey will 
be forwarded in “an 


may direct. 


The Brightest Star in 
Firmament.—The Library edition of 
the Brother Jonathan.—Evening Tat. - 


— - 


From the Norwich ( Ct.) Aurora. 


Fr Reader, do you wish to sit down 
occasionally, and lose yourself most 
agreeably in thé regions of fancy, or, to 
speak plain English, enjoy a rich fund 
of interesting matter, (none of your 
common trash,) without “ paying too 
dear for the whistle?” You can accom- 
plish your object by subscribiag for the 
DotLarn Macazine, the engravings of 
which are alone worth the price of the 
publication. We speak from experi- 
ence, having always been highiy enter- 
tained, and what is better, instructed, 
and, we hope, improved by its perusal. 
We "almost forgot to mention one of the 
most interesting features of the work— 
its music. All the above excellencies 
are united in the Brother Jonathan, a 
paper which approximates as nearly to 
our idea of a perfect weekly journal as 
any paper of its kind with which we are 
acquainted. Issued in a quarto suitable 
for binding, it will unquestionably be a 
truly valuable addition to any library. 
We should, in every respect, prefer 
this form to the other. The appearance 
and contents of the Brother Jonathan 
do infinite credit to the talent, taste, and 
enterprise of its conductors. Success 
with them has not produced remiss- 
ness. On the contrary, the paper has 
improved, steadily improved since its 
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QUEEN MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU,. 


Marie Antoinette had been married, as we know, at fifteen, when 
she was not only inexperienced, but very ignorant. Her mother, the 
Empress of Austria, was so busy governing her empire, that she could 
pay little attention to the education of her children. She gave them go- 
vernesses ; but these governesses indulg: d their pupils, doing their les- 
sons for them, tracing their writing in pencil, casting up their sums, 
whispering to them how to spell, doing the outline of their drawing 
first, and touching them up at last. The consequence was, that when 
this young girl entered France a bride.’at fifteen years of age, she 
knew next to nothing ; and though she took some pains, she never learn- 
ed to spell well in French, or to write grammatically, eyen after she de- 
clared that she had forgotten her native language—German. 
very clever, notwithstanding. She had a firm, and decided 
mind. Here ignorance, however, was an irreparable evil, especially 
her ignorance of men and common life. She had no means: of repair- 
ing this ignorance. LEvery body flattered her ; every one yielded to her 
in the days of her prosperity, so that she knew no will of her own, till 
some mistake, which it was too late to set right, showed her how she 
had been deceived. 

Of her many mistakes, however, none was so fatal as that of conclu- 
ding that all was well because no one told her to the contrary; of pass- 
ing her days in splendor and pleasure, giving her whole mind to acting 
plays, masquerading, and inventing new amusements, and now and then 
providing for dependents by giving a license to sell some necessary 
article, dear to the poor, while the poor were growing desperate with 
famine. 

She was careless and selfish, but she was not hard-hearted ; for, 
wherever she witnessed misery, she hastened te relieve, often sacrificing 
her own pleasures for the purpose ; but the people, hunger-bitten and in 
rags, seeing her splendor, and hearing reports of far more than was ac- 
tually true, believed her hard-hearted; and from being proud of her, 
and devoted to her, when she entered France as a bride, they learned at 
last to hate her from the bottom of their souls. 

There would be no end tothe story of how many attendants the 
Queen had, and what were the formalities observed among them. We 
will only briefly go over the history of a day, in order fully to under- 
stand how great was the reverse when she became a prisoner. 

The queen was awakened regularly at eight o clock, at which hour 
her first lady of the bedchamber entered the room, and came within the 
gilt railing which surrounded the bed, bringing in one hand a pin-cush- 
ion, and in the other the book containing patterns of all the queen’s 
dresses, of which she had usually thirty-six for each season, besides 
muslin and other common dresses. The queen marked with pins the 
three she chose to wear in the course of that day; one during the mor- 
ning, another at dinner, and a third in the evening, at a card party, a 
ball, or the theatge. The book was then delivered to a footman, who 
carried it to a of the wardrobe. She took down from the shelves 
and drawers these dresses and their trimmings, while another woman 
filled a basket with the linen, &c., which her majesty would want that 
day. Great wrappers of green taffety were thrown over these things, 
and ft carried them to the queen’s dressing-room. Sometimes the 

uee r breakfast in bed, and sometimes in her bath. Her linen 


She was 


strong, 


mes med with the richest lace; her dressing gown was of | 
whitetaffety, and the slippers in which she stepped to the bath were of | 


white dimity trimmed with lace. 

‘Two women were kept for the sole business of attending to the bath, 
which was usually rolled into the room upon castors. The bathing-gown 
was of fine flannel, with collars and cuffs, and lining throughout of fine 
linen. The breakfast, of coffee or chocolate, was served on a tray which 
stood on the cover of the bath. Meantime one of the ladies warmed the 
bed with a silver warming-pan, and the queen returned to it, sitting up 
in her white taffety dressing-gown, and reading, or, if any one who had 
permission to visit her at that hour, wished to see her, she took up her 
embroidery. This kind Oe visit at a person’s rising is customary abroad ; 
and it had been so long so at the court of France, that certain classes of 
persons were understood, to have a right to visit the queen at the hour of 
her levee, as it was called. These persons were the physicians 
surgeons of the court, any messengers from the king, the queen's 
secretary, and others; so that there were often, beside the ladies 
in waiting, ten ora dozen persons visiting the queen as she sat up in bed 
at work or taking her breakfast. 

The great visiting hour, however, was at noon, when the queen went 
into another room to have her hair dressed. We see in prints how the 
hair was dressed at that time--frizzed and powdered, and piled up with 
silk cushions, and ribbons and flowers, till the wonder was how any head 
could bear such a weight. It took a long time to dress a ladv’s hair in 
these days. The queen sat before a most splendid toilette-table 
in the middle of the room. The ladies who had been in waiting 
for twenty-four hours, now went out, and gave place to others 
in full dress, with rose-colored brocade petticoats, wide hoops, 
and high head-dresses with luppets, and all the finery of a court. 

- The usher took his place before the folding-doors; great chairs and stools 
were sét ina circle for such visitors as had a right to sit down in the 
Then the ladies of the palace, the governess of the 

princes of the royal family, the secretaries of state, 
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| conversing with these ladies. 








the captains of the guard, and, on Tuesdays, came the foreign ambassa- 
dors. According to their rank, the queen either nodded to them as they 
entered, or bowed her head, or leaned with her arm upon her toilette- 
table, as if about to rise. This last salutation was only to the royal 
princes. She never actually rose, for her hair-dresser was powdering 
her hair. : 

It was considered presumptuous and dangerous to alter any customs 
of the court of France; but this queen.thought fit to alter one, among 
others. It had always, before her time, been the etiquette for the lady of 
the highest rank who appeared in readiness in the queen’s chamber, to 
slip her majesty’s petticoats over her head in dressing; but when her 
majesty was pleased to have her head dressed so high that no petticoat 
would go over it, but must be slipped up from her feet, she used to step 
into her closet, to be dressed by her favorite milliner and one of her wo- 
men. This change gave great offence to the ladies, who thought they 
had a right to the honor of dressing the queen. 

Her majesty came forth from her closet ready to go to mass in the 
chapel on certain days, and by this time her chaplains were in waiting 
among her suite. The royal princesses and their trains stood waiting 
to follow the queen to the chapel; but, strangely enough, this was the 
hour appointed for signing deeds of gifton the part of the queen. These 
gifts were too often licenses for the exclusive sale of articles which all 
should have been left free to sell. The sec retary of the queen presented 
the pen to her majesty, and at these hours she signed uway the good- 
will of thousands of well-disposed subjects. 

At this hour of the toilette, on the first day of the month, the queen 
was presented with her pocket-money for the month—the sum which she 
might do what she liked with, and out of which she made presents.— 
This sum was always in geld, and was presented in a purse of 
white kid, embroidered with silver, and lined with white silk. Its 
amount was, on an average for the year round, £12,590. It was by 
saving out of this allowance that she paid for the pair of diamond ear- 
rings which she bought soon after her marriage: but it took six years’ 
savings to pay for that ornament. She was young and giddy when she 
bought these jewels, and she paid for them out of her own pocket-mo- 
ney; but, as has been'Been, the purchase did not sound well in the ears 
of peasants, who boiled nettles for food when they could get no bread, 
from the pressure of the taxes. Whether the discontented knew it or 
not, a good deal of this monthly gold went in charity—charity, however, 
which did not do half the good that self-denial would have done. 

Her Majesty was waited on at dinner by her ladies. She dined early, 
generally eating chicken, and drinking water only. She supped on broth, 
or the wing of a fowl, and biscuits which she steeped in water. She 
spent the afternoons among her ladies, or with her two most intimate 
friends, the Duchess de Polignac, for some time governess to the royal 
children, and the Princess de Lambalie, superintendant of the household. 
After a time, the friendship with both these ladies cooled; but, while it 
lasted, the pleasantest hours the queen passed wereyyhen working and 
After the private theatre was given up, 
the evenings were commonly spent in small dull card patties, but some- 
times in more agreeable parties in the apartments of one or other of her 
two friends. It was thoughtless and undignified of the queen to act 
plays, to which the captain of the guard and various other persons were 
in time admitted as spectators ; but though her best friends would have 
been glad that she should have abstained from such performances, it is 
not surprising that she inclined to an amusement that gave her something 
to think of and to do, and from which she really learned more of litera- 
ture than she could otherwise have done. Amidst the deplorable dull- 
ness of such a life as hers, we cannot wonder that studying some of the 
best French dramatic poetry, and feeling for the hour, that she was the 
companion and not the qneen, should have been a pleasure which she 
was sorry to forego. She sorely lamented aftewards that she had ever 
indulged in it. 
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